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The Bottom of the Matter 


By THE Epriror 


There is a very general feeling abroad that it is a great pity, 
not to say shame, that there is not a more vital literary activity 
in the South. A foreigner who reflects that this is one of the 
oldest sections of the country, that it was originally a very pros- 
perous part of the country, and that it has been occupied for a 
long time by people among whom there have been a large number 
of intelligent and earnest persons, must find some reason to con- 
cur in this opinion. Many persons have their own ideas of the 
causes of this condition of affairs. Assuredly, there are very 
evident facts which account for at least a part of it. But to give 
a complete statement of such facts is a task somewhat difficult. 
After it is done it is somewhat less than satisfactory to many 
people who are honestly disposed to make better the conditions 
which all regret. It is perhaps wise, therefore, to ignore such an 
investigation and to give oneself to the study of the present 
problem. About this study there will hardly be any considerable 
variety of opinions. All must see that there are certain condi- 
tions which are to be understood if there should come to this part 
of the world a healthy and reliable literary life. These conditions 
are suggested by the experiences of other communities in which 
such a literary life does exist. If we could definitely understand 
these conditions we should be in a tair way to remedy the evil 
which they imply. 

The very bottom of the whole matter, it is well for us to note, 
is largely the economist’s problem of demand and supply, or the 
relation of consumption and production. Literature is a human 
want. Its philosophy falls under the general laws which concern 
human wants. There will be a literature when people want it. 
There will not be a literature among any people until they want 
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it. The literature which a people has is just as great, just as 
light, just as heavy, just as strong, and just as weak as the people 
who read it, and who, therefore, are its ultimate authors, care to 
have it be. We shall get nowhere in the study of the subject if we 
do not realize this. 

Let us look at the actual consumption of literature in the 
South. This is not an inconsiderable section of the Union. The 
population of the eleven States which seceded in 1860-61 was in 
1900 in round numbers 19,000,000. So large a number of people 
ought, in the ordinary course of events, to use many books. 
Unfortunately, there is no collection of statistics in the book 
trade as in some other lines of trade; and it is impossible to say 
just what amount of money was expended in any given year for 
books in this section. But it is not a great deal to say ti.at the 
people who live in these States do not buy their proportionate 
part of the books sold in the country. As a means of arriving at 
the facts in this case a friend of the writer asked some of the 
leading publishers a few years ago what proportion of their 
books they sold in the Southern States. The replies were univer- 
sally to the effect that a very small proportion went to that 
destination. One firm added, “Quite a while ago we sent a trav- 
eler through the South at a high salary, and at the end of ten 
months he had not sold as many books as we are in the habit of 
selling in a single year to rather a small book-store within a 
stone’s throw of this office.” 

The reasons for this state of affairs are not far to seek. 1. There 
are in the South a large number of negroes who do not read 
books. These people are one-third of the entire population. It 
will be a long time before they appear as buyers of books of a 
general nature. 2. A large portion of the whites are illiterates. 
So far as the present aspects of the problem go they are of no 
more advantage in the consumption of literature than the 
negroes. But they may, perhaps, sooner be brought up into 
users of books through education. There is enough educational 
advance in the South to warrant the hope that they will become, 
slowly indeed but finally, a less formidable factor in the problem. 
3. The Southern people are, and have ever been, an exceedingly 
rural people. There is not in country life in the exceedingly rural 
districts an incentive to literary life. This, of course, is not true 
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of that form of country life which is becoming so much the vogue 
in the North in recent days, the country life in touch with neigh- 
boring city influences. But the mass of farmers who do the 
digging and the plowing for the rest of the world, wherever they 
live, do not read many books. 4. Among those who are left after 
the negroes, the illiterate whites, and the farming classes have 
been excluded, there is not a strong love of books. The college 
men and the intelligent business men of the South are something 
less devoted to the reading habit than one would expect. Here 
are the people to whom one must look for an immediate answer 
to the question of how to build up a greater appreciation of liter- 
ature. They of all the people are situated so that they can 
become a class of book-buyers. The facts relating to the con- 
sumption of books narrow themselves down to these four classes. 
To the last class we must look for an immediate increase of the 
book demand. To the others we must look for a future increase. 

The method by which we may increase the demand for books is 
not so apparent as the causes of the lack of it. At first we shall 
all conclude that we must increase the educational facilities of the 
country. We must do this in regard to both lower and higher 
education. We must make education so general that literary 
things shall be the community habit of thought. For such a 
state of affairs nothing less than broad general education will be 
the basis. In the next place we must make people want to read. 
We must do this any way we can. Teachers can appeal to their 
pupils, college professors to their students, mothers and fathers 
to their children, pastors to their flocks, and friends to their 
friends. We can organize reading circles, which are really clearing- 
houses of ideas when properly conducted. We can found village 
and town libraries. We can do a dozen other things of a similar 
nature which our common sense will suggest. Moreover, we 
must do these things. Our literature, if it ever comes, must be 
bred so deeply in the common consciousness that it will be in 
a sense an unconscious factor of our life. 

Besides the means of improvement suggested above it is well to 
call attention especially to the function of the book-seller. The 
selling of books is a business affair. It can be stimulated within 
a reasonable limit like other forms of trade. The local dealer has 
an opportunity to develop the demand for any article which the 
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people desire if he will use enough enterprise. But to do this he 
must be a man of good business ability. He must not be a man 
who has failed in several other lines and who at last takes to 
book-selling as a dignified and gentlemanly way of keeping a 
place in the business of his town. He must be a man who knows 
books as a successful shoe-merchant knows shoes and leather, or 
as a hatter knows hats. He must be able to make others want 
to read books. When I go to a town and see the windows of the 
book-store filled with sporting goods and bric-a-brac, and half of 
the shelves filled with school books, and another large portion of 
them filled with stationery, I know that either the literary taste 
of that town is very little or the owner of the business is a man 
of poor business habits. In a town of 17,000 inhabitants with 
which the writer is acquainted there is one book-store. It is full 
of miscellaneous articles. The courteous proprietor said to the 
writer that the amount of his sales from books of a general 
literary nature is so small that it is inconsiderable. He added 
that he should say that ten times as much money is spent in that 
town for neckties as for books of this class. 

As to how far this state of the literary demand in the South is 
due to the tailure of the book sellers as a class it is difficult to 
say. Certainly there are some men in the class who are very 
capable and who do all that they can do. But it is evident that 
there are many who are not so efficient. One of the publishers to 
whom the friend to whose experience I have just referred wrote in 
his efforts to get information about the literary condition in the 
South said of the book business in North Carolina: ‘“‘We attribute 
the limited amount so far to the lack of energetic book-sellers. 
There might be a large reading public if books could be had con- 
veniently and at a low price. The responsibility, we believe, 
should be put there.” 

It will not do to dispose of this problem by saying that the 
people of the South are too poor to buy books. The people of the 
South are not a poor people, They have too long hidden some 
other failures behind this idea. They are well-to-do, and they are 
fast becoming wealthy. They do not show poverty in their dress, 
in their dwellings, in their patronage of the theatres which, bad 
as they are, come to them. It is nearer the truth to say that they 
prefer those forms of entertainment which please the senses rather 
than those which appeal to the intellect. 
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Neither will it do to say that the South does not buy more 
books because no books are offered it which are written by 
Southerners. It would be sufficient in order to meet this argu- 
ment to say that there are good books written by persons of all 
countries and of all times, and that if the South really loves litera- 
ture it will not ask from what country the books come. But on 
the other hand it is not true that books by Southerners have not 
been offered on the market. Some of the most delightful books of 
fiction written in America since the Civil War come from South- 
erners. Some of the best books of this number are published by 
the two firms to which I have referred already in this paper. 
Can anyone imagine what would have been the fate of the genius 
of Thomas Nelson Page, the very exponent of the old South, if he 
had been shut up for his encouragement to the Southern market ? 

In what I have said, and in what I shall say, about our short- 
comings I am not actuated by any spirit of faultfinding. I seek 
only to get at the basis of the problem. This basis seems to be 
here in the facts mentioned. We do not as a people love litera- 
ture enough to buy books. When we realize this economic side of 
our literary problem we shall begin to get at the bottom facts in 
the matter. It does not do much good to pass resolutions, or to 
boast, or to scold. The problem is not a matter at which we 
ought to get angry with one side or the other. It is a plain busi- 
ness affair. It is the kind of a problem a man has to face when 
he sends his traveling salesman to open up a new territory. He 
will study intelligently the natural bases of the new trade, 
strive to find just why people do not use this article, and how 
they can be made to use it. He will seek to create in that com- 
munity a new economic want. That is the problem for all who 
desire to bring the South to participate in the literary life of the 
country as fully as it ought. Let us see what are the facts upon 
which we can rely as such natural bases. 

1. There is in the South a certain sectional pride which contin- 
ually demands that we create literature. This feeling is not 
valueless when properly directed. It has often been poorly 
directed. It has been utilized at times by persons who were 
interested in binding it to the support of improper literary stand- 
ards. This has caused some worthy people to reject it altogether. 
It is worth while to point out that the errors to which it has 
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been a party are not such as proceed of themselves from this 
feeling, but such as proceed from an insufficiently instructed 
public sentiment. If that sentiment were better taught and more 
ruled by intellect it would not endorse the course which has been 
followed. 

2. There is in the South an awakened interest in education. It 
has extended itself to some of our institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and it is yielding some good results in making popular 
education more efficient. But in each case there is very much 
still to be done. The really efficient workers in each department 
of work realize the tasks yet unaccomplished and are hopefully 
striving to remove difficulties which retard their efforts. As the 
years go by they will gradually come into the realization of their 
hopes. They are slowly pushing back the realm of unintelligence. 
In higher education they have had the courage to raise entrance 
requirements in the face of a wild demand for a large attendance 
which has come from a large and influential part of the public. 
They have known that there can be no appreciation of literature 
as long as the insufficient amount of learning which has been 
given in our colleges and universities seems to young men and 
young women to be a liberal education. They have spurred their 
students to attend graduate work at the best institutions out of 
the South. Many of the students thus instructed are back in the 
South teaching, and the power of their ideas has gone into every 
line of educational life. This improved educational force can be 
utilized for the object mentioned. 

3. I think that there is in the temperament of the Southern 
people an artistic feeling, if it can be properly directed, which will 
make them seize with avidity at least the lighter and more enter- 
taining forms of literature. I do not think that this is due to 
race peculiarity, but to environment. The causes are, perhaps, 
partly climatic, and partly social. They present at once an 
element of strength and an element of weakness. They are likely 
to develop in Southern writers a strong disposition to style, and 
that is a good thing. But by the same process they may possibly 
produce a tendency to a weaker scholarship, and against this 
those who guide this development will have to take precautions. 
But there is another side of this influence in Southern thought. 
It is the side of the reader. If there is this common feeling it will, 
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when the people are fully started in the reading habit, give a 
strenuous demand for books. Those who seek to develop liter- 
ature will watch every opportunity to strengthen this feeling and 
to give it a practical turn. 

4. Another fact which makes in favor of the solution of the 
problem is the growth of towns in the South. This is a correc- 
tive of the disadvantages due to the isolation of country life. 
This means the development of a leisure class. It means, also, 
opportunity for the mingling of men and women, and such a 
mingling must quicken thought. It must result in a disposition 
to build town libraries, to organize and maintain reading-clubs, 
and to create a greater individual demand for books. It is the 
most promising phase of the problem; for it holds the financial 
basis of the matter. Towns will become, also, as indeed they are 
fast becoming, the centers of good primary and secondary educa- 
tion. They will be the places in which leadership resides. They 
will have town pride in excelling other towns in all that means 
intellectual progress. Thus they will be brought into the health- 
ier thought-life. Many of them are now unquestionably in the 
grasp of crass philistinism; but this is not to be a permanent 
feature. The educating forces which are at work must eventually 
remove it. 

How much these forces may mean in immediate advance it is 
difficult to say. They suggest a basis of work. They point the 
way. But they can never alone work out our salvation in things 
literary. They must be utilized by strenuous human effort. They 
must be bound up in the life of some persons who are willing to 
sacrifice in order to bring things to pass. They must be quick- 
ened with the gospel of abnegation. This must come not as the 
dream of some theorist but as a practical thing. It must come 
in a business way. It is probable that the field will be rich 
enough in rewards to those who come in the long future. But 
for those who now put their hands to the task there is less profit. 
Yet they are not allowed to falter. The task before them is to 
arouse and properly to direct the four forces of literary life which 
have been mentioned. It may embrace more than this, assuredly; 
but it will be left to the good sense of the leaders to fix upon hbw 
much more this shall be. One thing with which it will deal is un- 
doubtedly the other important question of a supply tocorrespond 
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to the demand for literature. This is so large a problem that its 
treatment is properly supplementary to this discussion and it 
must be postponed till another time. It will be sufficient if this 
article shall say quite plainly that the first need in bringing the 
South into the full field of literary work is to develop a strong, a 
self-nourished, and a financially remunerative popular demand 
for books. 


The Anti-Slavery Sentiment in Virginia’ 
By James Curtis BALLaGu, Pu. D. 


As the institution of slavery developed in America there arose in 
every part of the Union persons who were opposed to it. These 
opponents became very numerous in the North, less numerous in 
the middle Southern States, and least numerous in the far South. 
In Virginia they are found from the beginning of the evolution of 
slavery. They faced, however, an economic condition which had 
serious difficulties. The need for labor on the plantations, com- 
bined with certain social and political conditions, defeated the 
opposition to slavery. Yet this opposition was never entirely 
discouraged, and it manifested itself in various ways. It went 
into the legal life of the community with the result that there 
were several laws fixing the manner of emancipation. It also 
found expression in the opinion of certain great public men. 

The legal phase of the anti-slavery sentiment was manifested 
most notably in manumission. This was first by act of the legis- 
lature, then by consent of the governor and council, and later by 
will. The policy of the law was favorable to manumission, 
especially in the decades immediately following the Revolution. 
The acts referring to the matter declared that it was “just and 
proper” that the “benevolent intention” of testators who sought 
to liberate their slaves should be carried into effect. The attitude 
of the courts was also favorable to emancipation, and in their 
interpretation of wills they displayed a spirit as mild as that of 
the legislature. But the presence of the free negro class, however, 
was not desired. Jefferson, whose opposition to slavery was 
pronounced, affirmed that the fear of the absorption of the negro 
socially and racially was one of the strongest forces which 
restrained emancipation. In this humane interpretation of the 
law the mass of the lawyers and other intelligent people of the 





*This paper is substantially a brief abstract from a chapter in the 
author’s ‘History of Slavery in Virginia,’ just published by the Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore. It was prepared for the SouTH ATLANTIC 
QUARTERLY earlier than the publication of the book, but was received 
too late for the January issue. 
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community were agreed. This is not a conspicuous side of the 
anti-slavery sentiment, but it was a very vital side. It meant 
much for the well being of the negroes. 

On the other hand the views of certain prominent men who 
opposed slavery are better known. Their views are no more 
important than the legal aspects of the case; for they are but the 
indications of the social conscience on the matter, and this social 
conscience manifested itself more surely in law than in the 
opinions of these men. Yet these views were representative. 
They were also influential; and they resulted in some serious 
attempts to enact laws which looked to the abolition of slavery 
in Virginia. They are, therefore, worthy of our serious attention. 

The first Virginian who gave effective and forcible expression to 
the anti-slavery sentiment in Virginia was Thomas Jefferson. His 
views upon the dangers of both the slave and the free negro 
elements, as upon most subjects to which he gave his earnest 
thought, though he spoke as an advocate and not as an impar- 
tial critic, deserved and received the careful attention of his 
contemporaries. He disliked the institution of slavery intensely 
on account of both social and political effects which he saw 
around him or thought he foresaw. ‘There must doubtless be,” 
he says in 1781, “an unhappy influence on the manners of our 
people produced by the existence of slavery amongst us. The 
whole commerce between master and slave is a perpetual exercise 
of the most boisterous passions, the most unremitting despotism 
on the one part and degrading submission on the other. Fathers 
give way before their children—children see their passions and 
learn to imitate them, give loose to the worst of passions, and 
daily exercised in tyranny cannot but be stamped by it with 
odious peculiarities.” Jefferson believed that slavery not only 
destroyed the best morals of a people, but their industry also, 
affirming that ‘‘a very small proportion of proprietors were ever 
seen to labor.’”’ The key to the apparent fervor and extrava- 
gance of his language in his Notes on Virginia, which becomes so 
intense that he perforce breaks off, admitting himself that he 
cannot pursue the subject “with temperance,” is to be found in 
the doctrines of his political creed and philosophy. ‘With what 
execrations,” he says, ‘should statesmen be loaded, who permit 
one-half of the citizens to trample upon the rights of the other, 
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transform those into despots and these into enemies, destroy the 
morals of one part and the amor patriae of the other, who can- 
not call that his native country in which he is born to live and 
labor for another, but must lock up all the faculties of his nature 
—and entail his own miserable condition on the endless genera- 
tions proceeding from him.” And further, he says that the only 
firm basis of the liberties of a nation is the conviction in the 
people’s mind “that their liberties are the gift of God,” and that 
“slavery removes this conviction.” He trembled for his country 
when he thought of the wrath of God against this unjust viola- 
tion of the natural rightsof man. ‘God is just—his justice cannot 
sleep forever,” he says, and “considering numbers, nature and 
natural means only an exchange of situation between oppressor 
and oppressed is possible,” and “by supernatural interference 
probable. The Almighty has no attribute which can take sides 
with us in such a contest—considerations of policy, of morals, of 
history natural and civil, advocate a change.’’ Jefferson’s denun- 
ciation was against slavery not only as an abstract, but as a 
practical, principle. It was sinful per se, and, logically, because of 
this its fruits were wholly those of unrighteousness. He wrote 
for French ears attuned to doctrines of equality and the theory of 
the rights of man, and in some pique too, perhaps, at not being 
able to convince his fellow-citizens that the practice of slavery 
was wrong as well as its theory. 

But he had a hearing even in Virginia. St. George Tucker, 
Professor of Law in William and Mary College, and a judge of 
the General Court of Virginia, felt like Jefferson, that siavery was 
“incompatible with the principles of our government and that of 
the Revolution.” ‘We are imposing,” he says, “‘on a fellow-man 
who differs in complexion from us a slavery ten times more cruel 
than the utmost extremity of those grievances and oppressions 
of which we complained. It is time that we should admit the 
evidence of moral truth and learn to regard them as our fellow- 
men and equals except in those particulars where accident or 
possibly nature may have given us some advantage.”” Such was 
the advanced sentiment in 1796. Madison, Washington and 
Henry were more conservative in their expressions, but they 
wished to see the abolition of slavery. Madison strongly op- 
posed any incorporation into the Constitution of the notion of 
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property in human beings. And this was of all times the time 
when the slavery question should have been settled, if possible. 
Washington, though a slaveholder, took definite ground against 
the institution. ‘It is among my first wishes,” he said, “‘to see 
some plan adopted by which slavery may be abolished by law.” 
Henry, like many others, might be regarded as a theoretical 
though not a practical abolitionist. In 1773 he writes, regard- 
ing the principle of slavery, toa Quaker friend, “It is as repugnant 
to humanity as it is inconsistent with the Bible and destructive 
of liberty. Every thinking honest man rejects it in speculation, 
but how few in practice from conscientious motives. I am drawn 
along by the general inconvenience of living without them. I 
will not, I cannot justify it.” 

Before the close of the Revolutionary War Jefferson thought he 
saw a distinct change of popular sentiment. ‘The spirit of the 
master is abating,” he said, ‘that of the slave rising from the 
dust, his condition is mollifying, the way, I hope, preparing under 
the auspices of heaven for a total emancipation, and this is dis- 
posed in the order of events to be with the consent of the masters 
rather than by their extirpation.”” But none of the leaders, 
apologists or anti-slavery men had a remedy to offer adequate to 
the disease, and the favorable sentiment that might have sus- 
tained any radical change promising success languished for 
nearly half a century longer, only to be finally reversed by pres- 
sure from without. Popular feeling was sufficiently aroused, 
however, at several periods to encourage the formulation of 
distinct projects for gradual general emancipation, which but for 
essential difficulties, practically insurmountable, or for unfavor- 
able occurrences, might have been realized. 

Three well defined plans for such emancipation were publicly 
presented. They were all based upon a two-fold principle; 
(1) emancipation only of slaves born after a certain future time, 
especially females; and (2) removal beyond the limits of the 
United States of the population thus freed. The first provision 
was necessary to protect vested interests, the second to protect 
society in the other States. 

The first scheme was Jefferson’s. That wise leader was a mem- 
ber of the committee of the Virginia legislature to revise the laws 
and to purge them of all “principles inconsistent with Republi- 
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canism.” Acting with Wythe and Pendleton, his colleagues, he 
prepared in 1779 a scheme to remove slavery from the State. 
For some reason the measure was not taken up in the Assembly. 
Probably it was, as Tucker suggests, because opposition was 
foreseen to the part which provided for the “disposal of the 
blacks after they had attained a certain age.”” The plan was for 
young slaves to be free after reaching a certain age, then to be 
trained at the public cost in “tillage, arts or sciences” till the 
females had reached eighteen and the males had reached twenty- 
one years of age, after which they were to be colonized in some 
acceptable place and given the stock and implements as well as 
the liberty necessary to enable them to begin life as a free people 
under American oversight. 

To deal with the free negro question as the United States has 
since done was, in Jefferson’s opinion, the height of folly. It was 
futile to hope to “retain and incorporate the blacks into the 
State.” ‘“Deep-rooted prejudices of the whites, ten thousand 
recollections of blacks of injuries sustained, new provocations, the 
real distinction nature has made and many other circumstances 
will divide us,” he predicts, “into parties and produce convulsions 
which will probably never end but in the extermination of one or 
the other race.” Amalgamation he regarded as both revolting 
and socially impossible. The black he felt was too far the inferior 
of the white in physical and mental qualities, though, strange to 
say, he defended his morals. No place was suggested for the 
colony, but he secretly hoped one would open up in “the revolu- 
tionary State of America then commenced.” 

This hope he thought was realized in 1824 in independent St. 
Domingo under the control of blacks, who were willing to receive 
the freemen as citizens and to pay the cost of transportation. 
The chief expense thus left was the rearing of infants, which he 
suggested might be borne by appropriations from the vacant 
lands “‘ceded (to the United States) by the very States now need- 
ing relief.” The property loss involved amounted to only half of 
the direct taxes annually continued for twenty-five years, and 
this would be gradually lessened for the next twenty-five years, 
which would mark its final extinction. ‘And this amount,” he 
urged, “was paid not in cash, but by the delivery of an object 
which the Virginians had never known nor computed as a part of 
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their property, and those who did not possess it would be called 
on for nothing.” ‘Who could estimate,” he says of this project, 
‘4ts blessings! I leave this to those who will live to see its 
accomplishment and to enjoy a beatitude forbidden to my age, 
but I leave it with this admonition, to arise and be doing.”” The 
notion of the master meeting the State half way and compromis- 
ing upon a mutual property sacrifice was afterwards taken up by 
Faulkner, who held that the State had a right to destroy prop- 
erty in slaves, and also by McDowell, who urged a like principle 
against Goode in the debate of 1831-32. 

Tucker, Jefferson’s contemporary, felt like him that Divine 
Providence would aid and smile upon the emancipation of slaves. 
“But human prudence forbids,” he says, “that we should engage 
in a work of such hazard as a general and simultaneous emanci- 
pation.” “Immediate emancipation” to him meant “immediate 
and general famin>,” which the products of all the other States 
even could not relieve, for south of Delaware there was a slave 
population of nearly 650,000; more than half the white popula- 
tion, while in agricultural labor there were four slaves to every 
free white man. The question thus was more similar to that in 
the French West Indies than to that in Massachusetts, where the 
proportion of whites to blacks was 65 to 1. The other difficulty 
was the future of the negroes themselves. They must be prepared 
for their future condition. To expel them all at once from the 
United States meant “lingering death by disease,” or as natural 
“Gdlers” and “‘profligates” they would be exposed to the misery 
of an insufficient subsistence. The plan he proposed in 1796 was 
to effect the ‘abolition of slavery without emancipating a single 
slave.”” He objected to Jefferson’s colonization scheme on the 
ground of the expense, which was five times greater than the 
revenue of Virginia, and on the ground of the incapacity of 
“hordes of vagabonds, robbers, and murderers in their still sav- 
age state and debased condition” to govern themselves. If 
colonized in the United States internal warfare or Indian hostility 
would extirpate them, if outside, their destruction as invaders 
was almost as certain. To incorporate them into the body 
politic was a menace to the whites and an impossibility. Some 
middle course had to be found between the “tyrannical and ini- 
quitous policy which holds so many human creatures in a state 
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of grievous bondage and that which would turn loose < numer- 
ous starving and enraged banditti upon the innocent descendants 
of their former oppressors.” 

Tucker’s plan, consequently, was partly made up from Jeffer- 
son’s and partly from those of other States. After the adoption 
of the plan, (1) every female born and her issue were to be free, 
but were to remain with the family as servants for twenty-eight 
years and then to receive appropriate freedom dues for a start in 
life, being treated during their servitude in all respects as white 
servants and apprentices; (2) civil slavery was to be retained, 
office-holding, action as an attorney, juror or witness except in 
cases between blacks, franchises, or interests in lands greater than 
a twenty-one-year lease were to be prohibited. Nor were they to 
keep or bear arms, except under legal limitations; nor to marry 
a white; nor be executors or administrators; nor be capable of 
making a will or acting as trustees; nor of maintaining any real 
action. This was a compromise with prejudice, but with an 
object. The privileges were to be enlarged as occasion demanded, 
and the personal rights and property of the servants, though 
limited, were to be protected by law. “By denying them,” said 
Tucker, “the most valuable privileges which civil government 
affords I wish to render it their interest to seek those privileges 
in some other climate.”” He seems to have had Spanish territory 
in view, and hoped the cutting off of ambition, power of resent- 
ment, and landed property would be sufficient to induce emigra- 
tion as a substitute for colonization. 

This plan was based upon a deduction from Jefferson’s theory 
of inalienable rights and natural equality; that no property could 
exist in an unborn child. ‘The right of one man over another,” 
said Tucker, “is neither founded in nature nor in sound policy. 
It cannot extend to those not in being. No man can be deprived 
of what he doth not possess.” He estimated that no male would 
be fully emancipated for forty-five years and that it would take 
over a century to complete the process. Not for forty years 
would the slave population diminish; on the contrary for thirty 
years it would increase, and after sixty years one-third of the 
number of then-existing slaves would remain, while the bound 
blacks under twenty-eight years would equal the original number 
of slaves. This plan was elaborated and published, together 
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with a dissertation upon slavery, in the appendix to his commen- 
taries on Blackstone, and as a separate pamphlet in 1796; but 
although widely read it bore no fruit. The time was not yet, and 
the proposed disposition of the negro element, as in Jefferson's 
plan, was sufficient to defeat its acceptance. It is interesting that 
he looked for the natural abolition of slavery through the form 
by which it naturally arose, servitude. This was both logical 
and possible if the emigration of the freedmen would have 
certainly been forced by the restrictions and economic law, but 
this was the doubtful feature. 

Many Virginians on the failure of these plans turned their hopes 
toward the project of the African Colonization Society to estab- 
lish the colony of Liberia, and lent their earnest support to 
insuring its successful inception and continuance. Many slaves 
were manumitted by their owners on the promise that they 
would become colonists, and many more were freed by will on 
this specific condition. In some cases they refused this alterna- 
tive and chose to remain slaves rather than be deported to 
Africa. Some even escaped from the decks of vessels leaving 
Baltimore and made their way back to Virginia to become 
slaves. The success of the colonization movement which finally 
resulted in the formation of the African Colonization Society was 
largely due to the suggestions and aid of Jefferson, Monroe, 
Mercer, Randolph, Bushrod Washington and other Virginians, 
supported by several acts of the State Legislature from 1800 to 
1816. It was through Monroe, at the instance of Robert Goodloe 
Harper, that the society received Federal countenance and be- 
came a general, instead of a local, movement. It represented a 
Southern, as well as a Northern, movement toward emancipation, 
combining with the christianization of Africans a step toward 
the solution of the negro problem. Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina were not behind other States like New York and Penn- 
sylvania in direct aid or encouragement through State societies. 
An act of the Virginia legislature in 1850 appropriated $30,000 
annually for five years to transport free negroes to Liberia 
through the Virginia Colonization Society. In 1853 a Coloniza- 
tion Board was appointed, with a like appropriation for five 
years, to be raised by bequests and a tax of $1.00 each on free 
negroes between twenty-one and forty-five years old. Even in 
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later years, after the war, Virginia gave one of her bravest 
soldiers, the Right Rev. Charles Clifton Penick, to labor efficiently 
as a missionary and Episcopal Bishop among these freedmen at 
Cape Palmas, and not least among the presidents of the Republic 
of Liberia was a Virginia-born slave, James S. Payne. 

The third plan for emancipation, distinctly formulated and 
proposed in the Virginia Assembly of 1831-32, was that of 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph, a nephew of Jefferson. It was a 
result of the exciting circumstances surrounding the insurrection 
of Nat. Turner. Says Dew in his review of the famous debate on 
the subject in that year: ‘“‘Consternation and dismay all through 
the State—rumors of disaffections, plots and insurrections and 
even massacres, frightened the timid and occasioned in the minds 
of many even in the lower parts of Virginia anxiety to remove 
this monstrous evil. Plans for partial and total emancipation 
were earnestly pressed upon the attention of the legislature.” 
Never before had the subject of emancipation been seriously dis- 
cussed in any of the legislatures of our Southern slave-holding 
country. Some persons looked to the Colonization Society. 
Some were disposed to strike at the root of the evil and to call 
upon the General Government to extirpate the curse. “But State 
pride,” he continues, “could not be a suppliant to a General 
Government whose unconstitutional action she had ever been 
foremost to resist.’ A resort to the legislature of the State was 
at last forced. “The Legislature,” he says, ‘““was composed of an 
unusually large number of young and inexperienced men,” and 
this, together with the fact that “no enlarged, wise or practical 
plan of operations was proposed by the abolitionists,” contrib- 
uted toward defeat. The debate, however, was eloquent and 
long sustained, a great number of speakers appearing in it, and 
“day after day multitudes thronged the capital” to hear it. The 
Assembly ‘“‘in its zeal for the discussion set aside all prudential 
considerations,” such as the possible effect of incendiary utter- 
ances that might make the slave believe his lot one of injustice 
and cruelty and so give him the excuse of a revolt, or might 
encourage further aggressions by the abolitionists. “Regardless 
of this,” says Dew, “the Assembly openly and publicly debated 
the subject before the world” and the whole matter was sub- 
mitted to a thorough discussion. All seemed to be perfectly 
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agreed in the necessity of removal in case of emancipation. Three 
propositions were brought forward: 1. Deportation of the whole 
mass to Africa was urged by the members of the lower counties, 
who said it might be there made a means of Christianizing the 
heathen. The objections raised to this were—first, cost, slaves 
representing one-third of the wealth of the State and half that of 
lower Virginia, and, valued at $200 each, would require a first 
outlay of $94,000,000, and second, the claim that land values 
depended on slavery. 2. Deportation and colonization in Africa 
only of the increase which at that time was about 6,000 a year 
was proposed by those who thought the profit of selling slaves 
to the Southwest was an encouragement to the retention of the 
system. This of course would find no general support, as value 
and transportation would cost the State $1,380,000 a year, 
while the domestic slave trade accomplished the same result as 
far as removal was concerned without cost. 3. The plan pro- 
posed by Randolph. This not only denied the master’s property 
right according to the principle partus sequitur ventrem, but put 
upon him the obligation of raising and maintaining the child till 
of age at eighteen or twenty-one years. The assumption was 
that the labor of the child after twelve or fourteen years would 
offset the cost of the preceding years. The proposition was to 
emancipate all born after 1840 and that the freedman should 
earn and pay his own transportation from America. To do this 
he was to be hired out after becoming of age till he accumulated 
enough for his passage. The plan was harshly criticised. Dew 
says, “Scarcely any of the legislature, we believe not even the 
author himself, entirely approved of this plan.”’ 

The failure of the Virginia abolitionists to agree, and to com- 
bine for any length of time upon a single definite or practicable 
plan strengthened the forces of their opponents and caused their 
final defeat by a small majority. Will was not wanting, but 
method unhappily was. The effect of this failure was to create 
the feeling among the people of Virginia that the negro, slave or 
free, was an incubus hopelessly irremovable; and on the part of 
Northern abolitionists, now in the first freshness of their zeal, an 
aggressiveness that inflamed resentment and prevented a future 
calm consideration of the problem. 
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To many the debate had shown the slow progress of Virginia 
in population, “an unerring symptom,” says Dew, “of her want 
of prosperity and the inefficiency of slave labor.” It was held 
that slave labor could no longer be truly profitable except in 
cotton, sugar and such crops. It shut off manufactures and 
profitable immigration, while it was causing the emigration of 
some of the best elements of Virginia’s population to new lands 
in the West and South. White emigration had reached an aver- 
age of 3,000 persons a year by 1830. This symptom of over 
density, now for the first time generally recognized, had become 
so marked in the next ten years that George Tucker, a professor 
of Philosophy and Political Economy in the University of Vir- 
ginia, as a result of an extended study of the census reports, 
predicted the early extinction of slavery in Maryland and Virginia 
and the final progress of extinction Southward based upon 
economic causes alone, chiefly that of the relation of a dense 
immobile population to land and subsistance. The distinguished 
Bishop Meade, of the Episcopal Church, in 1857 went even 
further in denunciation of the effects of slavery. After fifty years 
of observation and thirty years of travel over the State, convers- 
ing with the most intelligent Virginians, he gave as his opinion 
that slavery injured Virginia’s religious, political, and agricultural 
interests; yet, “notwithstanding,” he says, “the cruelties accom- 
panying the African slave trade, the advantage of it has been on 
the side of the negro temporally and spiritually, yet wasteful 
agriculture and consequent emigration must be admitted. Large 
estates cultivated by slaves prevented the establishment of vil- 
lages, churches, and schools,” and “produced in many sons of 
Virginia gentlemen the feeling that labor was a disgrace,” yet 
“among the upper classes,” he continues, “there is far more 
academic aud collegiate education in Virginia than in any other 
State, and slavery brings out more good feelings than bad.” As 
to emancipation, he said that if it was more to the negroes’ good 
than to their master’s injury he was sure God would reveal it- 
Such expressions may be taken as the sentiment of the well- 
informed and conservative element. 











The Christian Basis of Citizenship 


By Joun Caruisite Kr60, D. D. 

Christian citizenship may be defined as that type of citizenship 
set forth in the civic teachings of Christ. He was a teacher of 
civics and had the soundest and most perfect doctrines and ideals 
of civics. The interpretation of Him into the cloister, away from 
the problems of our practical life, may be reckoned one of the 
sorest calamities inflicted upon men by superstition and fanati- 
cism. The emancipation of His teachings from the tyranny of 
such folly marks a new era in the history of men. To regard Him 
in His relation to society as seriously as the world regards Plato 
and Blackstone will be the birth of a new faith and a new source 
of social philosophy. Nothing is more desirable than an emanci- 
pation of Christianity. It is the purpose of this paper to set in 
some sort of order some of the cardinal doctrines of the civic 
teachings of Christ. 

He regarded government and law as divine in their origin, and 
discarded the idea that they are mere evolutions of social con- 
venience. This did not commit Him to any form of government 
or political organization. It is the thing, not the form of it, that 
is divine. Government is authority and all genuine authority has 
a divine foundation. The outward forms and methods of this 
authority are matters of human choice and expedience. Viewed 
in this light reverence is a dominant virtue in Christian citizen- 
ship. It accords a peculiar sanctity to the functions of govern- 
ment, and to its claims responds with a conscientious loyalty. 
“Render to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s,” is not an approval 
of Czsar; but it is a sacred esteem for the thing he represented. 
The sentiment that withholds from the sovereign a sacred regard 
is the breeder of anarchy. Yet such a sentiment must in the 
future, as it has in the past, be joined with the idea of the secu- 
larity of government. Civic coarseness and vulgarity are as 
unhallowed as the covetousness that made the temple of worship 
a place of trade. 

In the civic teachings of Christ law is not a human creation but 
a divine order. While He did not at any time make a specific 
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deliverance upon this subject, yet at all times He made prominent 
the idea that the will of God is the supreme and final will in 
universal movements. Men do not, and men cannot, make law. 
Law is a process involved by the original will in the nature of 
things, and is an essential part of creation. The will that created 
things decided the order and limits of their actions. Civics is the 
last philosophy to learn this evident truth. The sciences long 
since learned that laws are general processes to be discovered, not 
processes to be created. Newton did not make gravitation, he 
found it: Franklin did not create electricity, he discovered it: and 
Morse was no more the creator of telegraphic laws than Herschel 
was the maker of Saturn’s rings. These were discoveries. Men 
may find law and apply it; they cannot originate it. 

But there is an assumption that society, values, and property 
rights are matters of human creation, and do not belong to the 
realm of divine government. A man who would not dream of 
committing the folly of making a new order for the revolutions of 
the earth or the operations of gravity, has no hesitancy in trying 
to vote extra values into a metal or to create an original king- 
dom of commerce. There is no part of the universe without law. 
There is no relation of any sort that does not have its processes 
and issues. God as truly fixed the laws of society, of values, of 
trade and property rights, as He fixed the laws of the winds and 
the seas. It is ours to find them and obey, not to amend or 
repeal them. Righteousness is obedience to law, and there is a 
righteousness of business, of property, and of banking, as well 
as a righteousness of moral conduct, There is such a thing 
as “a government for the people,” but it is a fatal mistake to 
proclaim “a government of the people and by the people.” “Be 
it enacted” should have no fuller meaning than a new or fuller 
discovery of some principle which has long existed. 

The law-maker should be a genius for discovering truth and for 
correctly formulating it. The supreme difficulty of the task can 
scarcely be estimated. To work cne’s way through the com- 
plexity of relations and trace a principle through ten thousand 
intricacies of history and operations till the certainty of its 
application is assured, is a hundred-fold more difficult than 
to follow with a telescope a planet in the heavens till all of its 
movements may be reduced to mathematical calculations. The 
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legislature is no place for ignorance, and the time must come 
when a high civilization will be as much opposed to novices and 
untrained legislators as it is to a street negro practicing surgery. 
If there may be malpractice in medicine, may there not be mal- 
practice in law-making? But the day of professional preparation 
for law makers has not yet appeared in the South. The tendency 
seems to show a preference for those least competent for such 
intricate work. Legislation is a science in which unscientific men 
are exercising themselves. The example of Mr. Gladstone conse. 
crating his time, his untiring zeal, and his marvellous endow- 
ments to the study of legislation as his life’s task is a worthy 
emphasis of the dignity of law-making and a call for a sincere 
faith in it. 

A sound system of civics must set forth the true ends of law, 
and these Christ taught were not restraints upon virtue, but 
hindrances to vice. Men should never be hindered in right action; 
they should never be free in evil doing. Christian citizenship 
regards government as the instrument of righteousness, and can 
never appeal to it as an instrument of spite and revenge. A 
citizen’s right to appeal to, or to use, law is limited solely by the 
purposes of his appeal, and these purposes never transcend the 
purest morality. He who conceives hatreds and jealousies and 
uses the rights and powers of the state to pass laws or uses the 
judiciary to interpret them to the injury of the victims of his spite 
is an anarchist so bold and foul as to legalize crime and destroy 
righteousness from the earth. There can be no lower conception, 
no fouler use, and no baser distortion, of government than this, 
and the state that nurses to manhood such unnatural depravity 
is the mother of its own destruction. When government forms 
an unholy alliance with the vicious elements of the state to 
extort tribute from virtue for the support of vice, when it taxes 
thrift to coddle iniquitous indolence; when it demands that enter- 
prise shall bring rich gifts to thriftlessness, when it forces intelli- 
gence and culture to serve a coarse ignorance; then law is a name 
for anarchy and order is a name for chaos. It was this misuse of 
law that convicted Christ of high crimes and misdemeanors, and 
the same spirit of misuse that made life and property the greatest 
uncertainty in Rome and filled France with blood. There is, in 
the whole catalogue of crimes, no other so dangerous as the dis- 
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tortion of law from the high function of conserving virtue and 
industry to that of protecting vice and benefiting indolence. The 
Christian citizen is bound by the ethics of his faith to shield the 
state from such unworthy and unholy forces. 

Christian civics do not teach socialism. This trend in political 
ideas finds nothing to warrant it in the teachings of Jesus; and 
those passages from His teachings upon which the socialists 
rely, do not support their creed. Socialism conceives the indi- 
vidual to be subordinate to the community, while the teachings 
of Jesus give emphasis to the individual. In socialism the com- 
munity is the end: in the teachings of Jesus the individual is the 
end. In Christian civics the community exists for the individual, 
not the individual for the community. This is the only fair 
interpretation of His doctrine of social service which He stated 
thus: “If any man would save his life, let him lose it,” and “He 
who would be greatest, let him serve.” This is individualism, not 
socialism. Bishop Brooks gives fhis terse interpretation to these 
words: ‘‘He who would find himself must search for himself in the 
multitude.” The end is self; the means is society. Society exists 
for the man as the mightiest source of his perfection. The laws 
of growth do not exist for their mastery over life, but for their 
power to produce life. Heat, light, soil, and moisture are great, 
not in themselves, but in the fields of golden wheat, in the grass 
of the meadow, in the flower of the lawn, and in the giants of 
the forest. The community is not great in itself, but in the indi- 
vidual that springs out of it by the force of its purity and in its 
power to beget a great individual. Jesus never forgot that the 
man is the social unit, and that he is the standard of social 
measurement. Society was not the thing He sought to save; but 
the individual in society. To this end He interpreted all laws, all 
organizations, and all forces. The supreme product of the travail 
of the universe is an individual life. 

The state is not a thing to be worshipped, a thing to be served, 
a burden to be borne. It is a power to help, a source of social 
strength. Any interpretation of social service that does not 
calculate universal service into its ethics is in the interest of an 
indolent class. It is benevolence exhausting itself to produce a 
helpless and thriftless class, and it thwarts every worthy aim of 
sincere and wise benefactions; for the only worthy aim of benevo- 
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lence is the elevation of the beneficiary to the productive class, 
He who makes a man able to care for himself, is a wise benefac. 
tor; he who trains a man to depend on charities, is a breeder of 
vice. All forms of socialism are out of harmony with this cardinal 
idea of Christian civics. Whatever of strength, of purity, of 
progress, and of vigor may be in a state must come through the 
character and energy of the individual. Limitations fixed upon 
the individual’s just efforts to develop are a direct hurt to the 
state. You cannot cripple the strongest men, weaken the wisest 
leaders, and impede the largest enterprises; and still strengthen 
the weaker classes by the process. The strength of the strongest 
is better than the weakness of the weakest. Jesus never thought 
that power is a crime, and weakness a virtue. He claimed uni- 
versal power for Himself, but certainly this did not make Him 
wicked, or even dangerous to the degree of being undesirable. 
The scheme of modern civics which conceives the idea of distrib- 
uting power so as to make it a general affair of the community 
makes the fundamental error of regarding power as an abstrac- 
tion. This is one of the ludicrous propositions of street corner 
civics. Power must have formal existence, and the individual is 
the form of all social power. This cannot be changed, and its 
change is not a thing to be desired. 

In civic ethics, as well as in all other social ethics, Jesus taught 
that the strong should serve the weak. About this there may 
be no dispute; but He did not outline the methods and forms 
of such service. It was no thought of His that the strong 
should take the products of their strength and give them as 
charities to the weak. If such were His meaning then weakness 
is the thing to be sought. Here is His meaning: He who is learned 
shall use his knowledge that others may know; he who knows 
diseases and their cures, shall use his knowledge to cure; he who 
can make fabrics shall manufacture them; he who can invest 
money to profit shall invest and manage it; he who can sing a 
better song, write a better book, increase the speed of a locomo- 
tive, or multiply the productive organizations of the world shall 
do these things; and when such persons have thus wrought those 
who cannot do them shall be served by those who can. Is this 
not being done? Are not the strong serving the weak? Teachers 
are teaching; doctors are healing; manufacturers are manufac- 
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turing; bankers are using capital; and capitalists are putting 
their money together to organize banks, build railways, develop 
mines, and open wider business operations. Do not these things 
serve? Do not these men serve? Widows, clerks, farmers, orphans, 
and others invest their small holdings in bank stock, railway 
stock, factory stock, or other business corporation, and the 
presidents of these institutions, who are the strongest of business 
men, become the servants of all investors, bearing their care, and 
burdens, and bringing returns to men who have given these 
labors and trials no thought. Is this not the strong serving the 
weak? Is not the social order of Jesus coming to pass? 

Doubtless the chief objection to all this is that the weak must 
pay the teacher, the doctor, the banker, the singer, the railway 
official, and the manufacturer for their labor. So they must, but 
remuneration does not change service into robbery. Should the 
governor of a commonwealth serve for nought in order to rank 
as a patriot? There are some who think so, but he who takes into 
the chair of the Chief Executive of a state large learning, wise 
statesmanship, pure character, and a vigorous soul and gives 
them to the welfare of the commonwealth bears the burdens of 
the weak and serves them, and for his services should be well 
remunerated. It is as wicked for the weak to begrudge his 
reward to the strong as it is for the strong to withdraw his ser- 
vice from the weak. All may serve in the realm of gratitude. A 
wise and righteous gratitude is no less a virtue than is a wise 
and righteous benevolence; and to be a noble beneficiary is not 
less desirable than to be a noble benefactor. 

Christian citizenship must regard civic duties as matters of a 
well trained Christian conscience. These duties are not matters 
of convenience, of optional policies, of commercial values; they are 
duties that rise out of relations to God and have in them all the 
force of obligations that rest upon such a holy and immovable 
foundation. Such duties with such motives are greater than 
state pride, party loyalty, or personal reputation. They carry 
in them the eternal necessities of righteousness toward God. 
They must be performed, and they must be performed in accord- 
ance with the ideals of a Christian conscience. 

In a government like ours, where the selection of officials is a 
matter of universal suffrage, the individual citizen has supreme 
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significance. The right to vote must always mean tremendous 
responsibility for the individual voter. It forces the weight of 
the government upon the single citizen, and separates him from 
the community in the exercise of a sacred function. Universal 
suffrage can mean nothing without an emphatic sense of personal 
duty. Unthinking obedience to the dictates of a community is the 
supreme danger of such a policy of government, for the amount 
of individual consciousness in a people is the measure of security 
to such a government as ours. 

Where all have the right to vote, none have a right not to vote. 
An election means a choice—a government, and he who does not 
vote is more responsible for a bad administration than the man 
who voted for it. Indifference to good is more to be dreaded than 
active concern for evil. No man can lose a vote, it it be a con- 
scientious expression of interest in good government. No single 
voter is expected to carry an election, but he is expected to be 
interested in it. Not to vote is to forfeit the right of citizenship. 
It is the height of political trickery to exhort a man to vote with 
the winning side in order to save a ballot. A ballot behind which 
does not stand an honest, brave, conscientious voter is already 
lost; ana it should never be forgotten that a lost freeman can 
never cast a saving ballot. Saving citizenship is far better than 
saving ballots. No election can be worth the price of an outraged 
civic conscience. 

That individual freedom must exist with universal suffrage 
cannot be overlooked. These words of Bishop Haygood clearly 
and forcefully express the true idea of such freedom: “I do not 
mean so obvious a thing as freedom from mere force; I mean his 
mind as well as his body must be free. Suppose a voter at the 
polls, ready to cast his ballot. How is that vote determined? 
By avarice, by terror, by appetite, by hatred, by any influence 
that determines the decision against his judgment as to what is 
wise, and against his conscience as to what is right? ‘hat influ- 
ence has mastered him, has unfitted him for the office and duty of 
a voter.” Is this not the most effective way of taking the ballot 
from a citizen? Do not some who talk of saving a universal 
suffrage strive to destroy it by dictating its direction? 

What should be the attitude of the Christian citizen to political 
parties? That will depend upon the character, methods and aims 
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of the parties. One thing is forever true, he cannot be a partisan 
in the ordinary sense of the term. The Christian faith does not 
allow such a spirit. Intolerance, arrogance and assumption are 
not only non-Christian, but anti-Christian. Political parties will 
exist in a government like ours, but they are not greater thau, 
nor equal to, the government. Taking care of a party is never 
the same thing as taking care of the government. What may be 
deemed wise party policies may be, and frequently are, dangerous 
civics. No sincere citizen can ally himself with a party that fails 
to recognize itself to be the means, not the end, of government. 
The Christian citizen may support a party upon the sole condi- 
tions that it is sincere in its character, wise in its policies of 
government, and puts forward worthy candidates for the people’s 
suffrage. A lack of either condition will require a repudiation of 
the Christian citizen’s belief as to the origin and aim of govern- 
ment, and his ideals of truth and honor. 

The danger of political parties lies in their ability to exercise a 
tyrannical domination over the voter. Party purity never has 
existed, and never will exist, where it can calculate on voting a 
majority on the sole ground of partisanship. “I know he is a 
rascal, a dangerous man, a vile man, but I will support him 
because my party has put him forward,” is a loyalty which no 
citizen, much less the Christian citizen, should dare to entertain. 
It is not patriotism, but partyism; it is not freedom, but party 
slavery; it is not bravery, but intolerant passion; it is not per- 
sonal strength, but political sycophancy; it is not noble action, 
but blind subserviency. 

No Christian citizen can trade his civic conscience, his social 
conscience, his domestic conscience, or his business conscience to 
an executive committee or to a board of directors to be used in 
any sort of transaction. Such a deed is treason against God, 
against manhood, against purity, against everything that a man 
should deem holy. Where is freedom in such a serfdom? Itisa 
hollow sound, a base dream, a false pretense, a shameless vaga- 
bondage. Parties may exist, they may be necessary, but they 
should never be allowed to exist one day after they design the 
usurpation of a man’s freedom to love his state and show his 
love in the terms of his own conscientious ballot. 

But civic duties refer to the ordinary tasks of the state and 
obedience to its laws. In these things the Christian citizen is 
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instructed to set an example of fidelity. In material support, in 
loyal regard, in matters of progress, and in matters of executing 
justice his duty is clear. There is a sentiment held by some people 
that no moral evil attaches to cheating the government; and to 
escape taxation by undervaluing a farm, a horse, a vehicle, or any 
other property is deemed by some a trick to be commended for its 
business sagacity. The moral turpitude of such conduct admits 
of no doubt, and the disrepute arising from it should be commen- 
surate with its iniquity. 

Obedience to law is a matter of personal character, and not a 
matter of much legislation. The highest sanction of law is the 
moral integrity of the citizen. So in the last analysis civic purity 
is a matter of personal purity. There is something essentially 
wrong in a civilization that fails to keep moral purity and integ- 
rity advancing with every other fact and element of its growth. 
If the citizen becomes less trustworthy as social culture and 
material prosperity advance, and the demand is for more legisla- 
tion and stronger execution of laws, it is an infallible symptom of 
a fatal disease. A perfect civilization must be the product and 
conservator of a trustworthy character, not only disposed to be, 
but capable of being, a law unto itself. Every tendency toward 
such a civilization must lessen, not increase, the necessity for 
legislation. The disposition of men to do evil is the social neces- 
sity for laws, and there must be something contradictory between 
such a necessity and a high civilization. The supreme product of 
Christian civics is an ethical conscience that makes justice a 
surety and righteousness a pleasure. If there be any superior 
value in the Christian doctrines, it lies in the fact that they build 
all hopes upon a regenerated individual whose moral qualities 
secure the integrity of society, not by outward restraints, but by 
inward dispositions. Such a philosophy must furnish the true 
theory of the final civilization. It will be constructed upon char- 
acter and not upon force; it will be permeated by a spirit of 
life, not by the strength of arms; it will grow by virtue of an 
inward vigor, not by reason of an outward multiplication of 
things, and it will have its stability in truth, not in fortresses. 
Christian citizenship has its type, its strength, its growth, its 
faith, its hopes, and its final products in these resources. 
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In his inaugural address President Hadley, of Yale, said: ‘The 
Yale of the future must count for even more than the Yale of the 
past in the work of city, state, and nation.” These are words of 
genuine patriotism. Any college which fulfils its mission must 
take a more positive and aggressive stand for the progress of 
civic righteousness and vindicate its rights to live and grow in 
the things it can do rather than in the things it may know. 

The times call for a new kind of leader. There are among us 
the movements of that subterranean swell of silent outrage and 
conscientious impulse which has ever been the premonition of 
reformation and progress. It cannot be stopped. Dissolution of 
old orders and forms has set it, and no amount of tyranny, of 
intimidation, and of binding together can arrest it. Old things 
are passing away, and strong, brave, true, earnest, and free men 
must interpret and organize these impulses and faiths into a 
strong life. Never did a genuine man have a grander opportunity 
to do lasting things in the South than is now offered; never was 
the shrewd calculator of dark schemes and traditional hatreds at 
a greater discount among us than now. The inteiligence of the 
South is waking. It is waking to a new life. Ignorance cannot 
always rule, and he who commits his destiny to the passions of 
ignorance is short-lived. He goes to a death from which there is 
no resurrection. The ignorant are the first to distrust their 
schemes and forsake their plans, and their desertion is generally 
final. They usually are wise enough to know a failure, quite 
learned enough to discover a trickster, and have a genius for 
deciding when they have enough of both. The love of one’s 
country is an old and holy passion, but a dramatized mimicry of 
it isa base play. Patriotism should be founded in truth, not in 
myths; it should beget an honest faith, not a noisy flattery; it 
should find employment in sincere devotion to righteous progress, 
not in wild laudation for popular applause; it should be of clear 
vision, detecting the false, not blind with the madness of state 
pride, too sensitive to confess a real lack; it should be conscien- 
tious in duty at all times, never a barterer of honor for present 
gains. 











The Course of Louisiana Politics from 1862 
to 1866 


By Freperick W. Moore, Pu. D. 


The purpose of this paper is to sketch the course of political 
events in Louisiana from 1862 to 1866, from the time when 
President Lincoln, with the noblest of intentions, first began 
through the agency of the army to reconstruct the government 
of the State until the reconstructed government had been put by 
the people into the hands of their familiar leaders. The melan- 
choly pall of a bloody riot overhung the last months of 1866, 
and early in 1867 the reconstruction legislation of Congress set 
the popular government aside and put the military commander 
in supreme control again, with authority to appoint officers and 
administer government. 


Military government of civil affairs is an interesting paradox 
which has more than once come to pass in the history of the 
United States. The system of military government that prevails 
in an army which is face to face with its armed enemy is one 
thing, but quite another is the system which prevails when the 
alarm of battle is not imminent, when the population among 
which the army is encamped desires to resume civil pursuits and 
might do so without serious detriment to the purposes of war- 
It is a veritable deus ex machina. It is effective. It brings things 
to pass, and generally with substantial equity towards individ- 
uals and with real advantage to the public weal. It directs that 
the affairs of industrial life and civil government shall go on 
according to the established forms and usages of civil law— 
except as and until otherwise ordered. It limits and alters the 
recognized rules of civil law and procedure at will as the exigen- 
cies of the situation dictate. But as fast as the civil authorities 
show that they are competent to manage affairs it circumspectly 
withdraws into the background and gradually disappears, unless 
some fateful emergency calls it again into activity. 


Let there be a populous region of country in revolt against the 
government to which it has hitherto yielded obedience; let the 
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revolt be entered upon with enthusiasm, with bright prospects 
for success, and with whole-souled, sincere belief in the righteous- 
ness of the cause; let it be supported by numbers and wealth, by 
courage and skill and devotion; let an invading army force its 
way steadily and surely into the land and at length set itself 
down among the revolted people with force and arms to govern 
them; let them be made to feel keenly that their conduct is odious 
in the eyes of their conquerors, whose confidenc. they have in 
consequence forfeited; but let them, finally, be invited to abjure 
the past and swear to uphold that which they have been unable 
to pull down, with the assurance that those who thus qualify 
themselves will be allowed to resume self-government under sur- 
veillance and may hope for the full restoration of political privi- 
leges in due course of time: is this generosity? or cruel irony? 
Will not those who were exiled for loyalty to the old government 
return to receive power and wreak vengeance? Will those who 
have not forfeited the confidence of the conquerors command the 
respect of their fellow-citizens? Who is there who at once enjoys 
the confidence of the conquerors and the esteem of the conquered? 
Can their accepted leaders be permitted to lead them still? Can 
they be prevented from leading? 


I, 


The Union troops entered New Orleans on May 1, 1862, and 
the martial law of the Federal army was at once proclaimed. 
Many people had found it expedient to leave, but a large propor- 
tion of the population of the city remained. Some of them not 
only cherished hatred towards the invaders, but exhibited their 
animosity in various ways. Others, a large number indeed, looked 
to the Union army for protection of property and business and 
for personal safety, subordinating sentiment to more material 
ends. Many foreigners, actual and alleged, belonged to this 
class. Using their foreign allegiance as a cloak now under Fed- 
eral, even more perhaps than formerly under Confederate, control 
they demanded trade facilities scarcely consistent with military 
discipline.* The Union sentiment, which indeed soon found public 
expression, was very weak and very dependent on the army. The 





*War of the Rebellion: Off. Rec. 15: 422, 446, 448, 479, 538, 563; 
House Reports, XX XIXth Cong., 2d Sess., No. 16. 
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most prominent representatives of it were not yet returned from 
exile and those who had remained in the city were still further 
diminished by enlistments in the army. It came chiefly, though 
not exclusively, from the lower class of the white population. 

Matters of police and sanitation claimed most immediate 
attention, and the opening of trade with the North came next. 
All of the functions upon which the peace, industry and safety of 
a city depend were called into activity. If the old forms were 
deemed inconvenient new forms were devised. If institutions 
civil in form were found unsuitable purely military ones were 
used. The restoration of some State functions was also thought 
necessary. President Lincoln commissioned General G. A. F. 
Shepley milita.y governor of the State, with power to appoint 
his subordinates. Judge Howell, whose commission antedated 
the secession of the State, and whose service had been continuous 
under both National and Confederate authority, was deemed a 
suitable man to continue and he was ordered to do so. Other 
judges were appointed and one whole court, created by proclama- 
tion of President Lincoln, composed in part of former residents of 
Louisiana and in part ot northern men, embarked from New York 
for New Orleans and began business in December, 1862, having 
jurisdiction throughout the whole State—within the Union lines. 
Further, General Shepley caused an election to be held on Decem- 
ber 3, 1862, for the choice of two members of the national House 
of Representatives in the two districts which were then nearly 
but not completely embraced within the military lines. Michael 
F. Hahn and B. F. Flanders were chosen and in due time admitted 
to Congress. The Committee on Elections held that they had 
been duly chosen in an election which, in spite of irregularities 
and peculiar conditions, did nevertheless express the undoubted 
will of the majority of the loyal people of Louisiana within their 
respective districts; and the House endorsed this opinion by its 
action.” 

President Lincoln’s preliminary emancipation proclamation 
had been issued in September and Governor Shepley had pre- 
sented its admonitory terms as an incentive to participation in 
the December election. On the other hand General Butler had 





*Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1862; House Reports, XXXVIIIth 
Cong., 2d Sess., No. 12. 
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openly advocated the abolition of slavery. Such things as these 
must have intensified the social ferment; for these are the things 
on which General N. P. Banks, the new commander, dwelt most 
emphatically in the pacificatory proclamation which he deemed 
it necessary to issue just at the close of the year. He assured the 
anxious slaveholders that their property was as yet untouched 
by military decree, he rebuked the agitation of the abolitionists; 
and he recommended the slaves in mandatory terms to remain 
on the plantations. The agitation seems to have subsided mate- 
rially. It called forth no mention in subsequent dispatches. 
Perhaps it was kept in check by the new regulations and stricter 
discipline of the new commander. The change of commanders in 
itself, the fact that all of Louisiana within the union lines was 
excepted from the terms of the emancipation proclamation of 
January 1, 1863, and the reception which Representatives Hahn 
and Flanders received in Washington were calculated to mollify. 
Three things are interesting to note from the facts: the presence 
of abolitionists, the presence of slaveholders enjoying enough 
freedom of speech to express their sentiments regarding slave 
property, and finally the inflammable nature of the colored popu- 
lation.* 

As early as June, 1863, two parties had become differentiated 
in that portion of the population which professed active, and not 
merely passive, loyalty; and two theories had been proclaimed, 
each of which masked a distinct purpose and pointed to an 
appropriate course of action. One party held that the constitu- 
tion of 1861 had abrogated the constitution of 1852 and also 
that it was itself a nullity because it was unlawfully made and 
because the power that had sustained it had failed. The other 
considered that the constitution of 1852 had been in fact sus- 
pended during the year and more of Confederate sway, but that 
it had revived again and become operative with the return of the 
Federal power. The former wanted a constitutional convention 
called to fill the void which its theory contemplated. This was 
the free-state party; it wanted to secure the abolition of slavery 
in the whole state and it looked upon the making of a new con- 
stitution by a convention as the least embarrassing and most 





*War of the Rebellion; Off. Rec., 15; 639, 695, 1096, 1105. 
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certain opportunity of accomplishing its end. The other wanted 
an election called to fill the existing but vacant offices. This was 
the conservative party; it did not want to jeopardize slavery 
unnecessarily, to state its position negatively, and it pledged its 
loyalty to the constitution of 1852, not omitting the clauses 
guaranteeing slavery.” 

The two parties essayed to carry out their respective plans 
contemporaneously and both failed. The conservative party was 
rather small, was positively discouraged by President Lincoln, 
and encountered the official interference of Military-Governor 
Shepley. The free-state party had the support of the president. 
He did not accept its premises; but he did endorse its plan and 
encourage it in its purpose. Yet it accomplished nothing. Its 
promoters tried afterwards io create the impression that they 
had worked industriously and had made continuous though slow 
progress from spring until fall. The President, however, wanted 
results which they seemed unlikely to procure; and just at the end 
of the year, ignoring them, he committed the task of reconstruc- 
tion to General Banks.t 

IL. 


The desired ends were promptly secured. On the fourth day of 
March, 1864, State officials were inaugurated and on the sixth 
day of April a constitutional convention was organized.t General 
Banks, by military proclamation, ordered the election of state 
officers and declared the constitution of 1852 to be in force— 
except the clauses regarding slavery, which he suspended in defer- 
ence to the progress of events and of northern sentiments. How- 
ever binding the constitution might be upon others under this 
order, he himself did not hesitate to alter and amend it further as 
circumstances gave occasion, or even to call the constitutional 
convention by military order. Governor Hahn, after his inaugu- 
ration, issued a duplicate call as civil governor. But soon after 
he too received from the President a complimentary commission 
as military governor of the State, with the rank of brigadier 
general. Thus the reconstructed government was at bottom a 





*Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1863. 
+House Reports, XX XVIIIth Cong., 1st Sess., No. 8; 2d Sess., No. 27. 
tNew Oricans Daily Times, 1864, passim. 
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military government, though administered by popularly elected 
officials according to the forms of the law and the constitution of 
the State—when not otherwise provided. 

Both the free-state and conservative parties decided to partici- 
pate in the election. The former in its nominating convention 
split on personal grounds and the heat of the campaign arose 
from the friction between the two factions. The election, on 
February 22, resulted in the success not only of the free-state 
party as opposed to the pro-slavery party, which polled less than 
one-fourth of the total vote cast, but of that wing of the success- 
ful party which was most in sympathy with General Banks’s 
method of reconstruction. 

The election of delegates to the constitutional convention took 
place on March 28. Local and personal issues figured more than 
the greater general issues. Indeed it seemed to be accepted as a 
foregone conclusion that slavery would be constitutionally abol- 
ished; and so it happened, though the question of compensation 
to “loyal owners” did cause some discussion. 

One hundred and fifty delegates from forty-eight parishes would 
have constituted a full convention. Ninety-eight delegates from 
nineteen parishes were actually seated. The convention contained 
among its members some ot the ablest and most respected of the 
old citizens of New Orleans; and also many who were now called 
for the first time into public life because the men participating in 
the movement were few in numbers and were without their usual 
leaders. Some of the delegates were particularly pleased to have 
a tiptop bar conveniently supplied with the best drinks at public 
expense. The body as a whole did some foolish things and some 
bad things; it did also some very conservative, yet reasonable, 
things and some very progressive things. Seventy-six, three- 
quarters of the actual attendance, were made the quorum because 
it was one more than half of a full convention. Slavery was 
abolished in name and in fact. The legislature was instructed to 
provide a free school system for the blacks as well as for the 
whites, and was given authority to extend the suffrage to the 
negroes. But in neither particular did it follow its instructions 
and exercise its privilege. The provision of the new constitution 
making the judges of the State courts appointive was the culmi- 
nation of a reaction begun in ante bellum days. The influence of 
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New Orleans was predominant. The convention was held in the 
city and two-thirds of the delegates present were its representa- 
tives. As a matter of course the convention tore away the 
limitations which the country parishes had in former years jeal- 
ously put upon the urban influence. New Orleans was made the 
capital and representation was based on the number of voters, 
not on the total population. The secession debt was repudiated, 
but participants in the secession movement were not disfran- 
chised. The times were not yet ripe for that. The policy still 
was to leave the door of return open wide for all who would 
resume loyal obligations. The constitution of 1852 was the 
basis and in many cases the convention adopted its provisions 
unchanged.* 

The new constitution was ratified on September 5 by a large 
majority of the vote cast. The opposition votes numbered only 
800 in a total of 5,400 in the city; and barely 1,600 in an aggre- 
gate of 8,400 for all the region participating. On the same day a 
general assembly was chosen and also five representatives in 
Congress. 

The influence exerted upon the election by the military com- 
mander directly and indirectly was considerable. In the three 
weeks immediately preceding, military orders of questionable 
liberality and energetic canvassing added 1,200 or 1,500 names 
to the registry books in New Orleans. Most of these seem to 
have voted and, presumably, for the constitution and the success 
ful candidates. But it is unreasonable to suppose that so great 
a majority for the constitution was manufactured out of a 
majority against it. Moreover it is nowhere alleged that people 
voted for the constitution through fear, or were prevented by 
fear and intimidation from registering and voting against it. It 
is only alleged that some voted for it who should not have been 
allowed to vote at all. Ifthe election failed in any particular to 
represent the will of the “loyal” people of Louisiana the fact was 
due rather to the neglect of the opposition to exercise the right of 
suffrage. For this class was quite numerous, but chose not to 
vote. 





"Debates of the Louisiana State Constitutional Convention of 1864, 
passim, 
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The registration of voters in the parish of Orleans, the only 
parish in which registration took place or was required by law, 
had amounted in the spring of 1864 to something more than 
7,000 names, as nearly as can be ascertaan.d. Of these, 6,000 
voted in the election of February 22 for one or the other of the 
three gubernatorial candidates. In the election of March 28, for 
the choice of members of the constitutional convention, the aggre- 
gate vote was less than 4,000. It had fallen off by nearly as 
many votes as had been cast for the conservative candidate for 
governor. In September the aggregate registration had been run 
up to about 9,000 names, of whom only some 5,500 voted. 
Among those who were not registered, or being registered did not 
vote, were, first, the Durant faction of the free-state party, who 
objected to the prevalent military influence in the State affairs in 
general and who by this time had come to object more strongly 
still to a constitution which did not enforce negro suffrage; and, 
secondly, the McClellan faction, which objected to any procedure 
disturbing the organic law of the State as it existed before the 
ordinance of secession. How far the party which six months 
later began to support Governor Wells was composed of the 
registered, and how far of the unregistered, element of the popula- 
tion cannot be determined. As the months passed by it undoubt- 
edly gained its chief strength from among the many who were 
returning from the Confederate lines.* 

The legislature met in October and contained in each house 
delegates representing half the area, and two-thirds of the popu- 
lation, of the State, estimated on the basis of the census of 1860. 
Nine of the twenty-five senators and forty-four of the eighty-four 
representatives were from the parish of Orleans. 

As the year closed the reconstruction of the civil government of 
the State seemed nearly complete. A reasonably satisfactory 
constitution had been made and adopted; the executive branch of 
the government had been in operation since the preceding March; 
a legislature was in session; and a new act for the organization 
of the supreme court had been passed. But the judges had not 
yet been appointed, no general election had been ordered for the 





“New Orleans Times, passim; Senate Reports XX XVIIIth Cong., 2d 
Sess., No. 127; House Reports XXXVIIIth Cong., 2d Sess., No. 13. 
New Orleans Times, Nov. 4, 1865; May 12, Nov. 4, 1866. 
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choice of local officers, though about half the parishes in the State 
had been organized and were running smoothly in charge of mili- 
tary appointees; and, even in New Orleans, there had been no 
popular choice of officers to replace the military appointees who 
were managing the municipal government. 

The army, during this period, had done efficient service in two 
directions: externally it had kept at safe distance the Confederate 
army and the un-reconstructed refugees; internally it had per- 
formed some things very necessary and some other things very 
desirable for the preservation of order, the administration of 
justice and the conduct of business. There was scarcely a phase 
of governmental activity in which the military did not bear a 
part, or the whole, of the responsibility, actually if not nominally. 
The commanding general made public protest against the condi- 
tions. They were unwholesome, strange and suspicious. Possibly 
the presence of the army was necessary to prevent the seizure of 
the government by those who would still have declared their 
allegiance to the Confederacy. Quite certainly the shadow of its 
impending power was necessary to prevent measures which, loyal 
in name, would have prematurely inflamed Congress. But this is 
not enough to explain the complacency with which those who 
gave public expression to their political opinions viewed the 
presence and activity of the military. It seems to have been 
generally realized that all who would engage in political agita- 
tion must submit to the censorship of the military authorities. 
More than this, it seems quite apparent that those who were in 
power preferred to hold on by military authority if necessary 
rather than risk the expression of a popular choice and lose; 
while those who were likely to be left out preferred to be governed 
by the army rather than by those of their fellow-citizens who 
were their political opponents.* 

The legislature reassembled early in January, 1865. It madea 
number of changes in the laws affecting local administration, 
adopted the thirteenth amendment to the national constitution, 
passed the necessary appropriations, and imposed an excise tax 
on trades, professions and industries, which, if we accept the 





*New Orleans Times, 1864, passim; Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, 
1864; New Orleans Times, Nov. 9, 1865. 
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evidence of the news and advertising columns of the “Times” 
newspaper, were better able to contribute to the support of the 
government than real property. On January 9 the legislature 
gave Governor Hahn the empty honor of an election to the United 
States Senate for the term beginning in March following. Three 
days later the senate in executive session confirmed two, out of 
the five, nominations to the supreme bench which he had sent in. 
Then followed a rather mysterious political quarrel in the course 
of which Lieutenant-Governor Wells, as president of the senate, 
made some apparently arbitrary decisions and the body was for 
days at a time without a quorum. On February 27, however, 
a quorum assembled to accept Governor Hahn’s resignation and 
the matter in dispute, whatever it might have been, was allowed 
to drop. After the inauguration of Governor Wells he nominated 
three men for the vacancies on the supreme bench and his nomi- 
nations were promptly confirmed. 


Iil. 


One year before Governor Hahn had been elected as the candi- 
date of one wing, and Lieutenant-Governor Wells as the candidate 
of both wings, of the free-state party. Now this party had lost 
control of affairs. Governor Hahn had resigned and Governor 
Wells had deserted. Up to the adjournment of the constitutional 
convention he scarcely came into public notice. There is nothing 
tangible to show what might have been his possible ambitions in 
accepting the second place on the State ticket. But from 1864 to 
1876 he managed with considerable cleverness and success to 
forsake the losing and join himself to the rising party so far in 
advance of each crisis as to share with the victors in the honors 
and emoluments of the change in the political situation. If we 
may attribute to him in 1864-5 the same principle of action which 
his later conduct uniformly exhibits, we shall have a reasonable 
working hypothesis and a clue to the political situation in 
Louisiana at that time which will put the known facts in an 
interesting and, I am confident, in their true connection one to 
another. 

Following this clue we may say that the anxiety shown by 
General Banks and others at the failure of so many to participate 
in the election of September, 1864, was not unfounded and not 
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exaggerated; that the result of that election indicated the great- 
est strength of the free-state party; and that as time passed on 
Governor Wells came to see in the people who were eligible, but 
would not register, and in those who had registered but would 
not vote, the coming party of the majority in the State. Governor 
Hahn’s resignation gave him the opportunity to win the favor of 
this party. The opportunity was further extended by the close 
of the war and the return of the soldiers under parole and by the 
reorganization of the country parishes. His power of appoint- 
ment was uniformly exercised to the advantage of the “rebels” 
and was limited only by the number of local civil offices in the 
State. Even the supreme court had a majority of his appointees. 
Only the members of the legislature and half a dozen general State 
officers elected with him were beyond the reach of his power to 
remove. The other offices were either still vacant, as many of 
the parishes had not been fully organized; or fillea with military 
appointees whom General Canby removed at his request; or with 
“temporary” appointees of Governor Hahn whom, as the courts 
ruled, he could remove.* It was at this time, also, that public 
criticism began to be directed to the September election. The 
validity of the constitution was challenged because only the 
people in a small part of the State had the opportunity to vote 
upon its ratification and many of those who voted had no legal 
right to do so. The legislature was also challenged on the ground 
that without the members elected by votes illegally cast, it would 
not have a quorum. The evidence was not so specific as the 
charges; but it is quite true that military orders changing the 
qualifications of electors and judicious canvassing among those 
who had recently come as soldiers or in the wake of the Union 
army swelled the registration list. However, the constitution 
was recognized as de facto; but a new convention was clamored 
for and especially a new registration. 

Governor Wells was the trusted representative of this party at 
home and abroad. The courts ruled in harmony with his plans. 
General Canby assisted him. President Johnson gave him hearty 
support. The party was on the high road to success. But its 
opponents were not silenced. The free-state party still main- 





“New Orleans Times, passim; Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1865; 
House Report on Reconstruction, XX XIXth Cong., 1st Sess. 
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tained its organization. It criticised Governor Wells very severely 
tor his conduct; it supported the constitution, and it advocated 
the disfranchisement of only a few of the highest civil and military 
officers in the Confederate service. There was also a republican 
party, so-called. It had few members and received little attention 
from the others. Its significance lies in its similarity to the 
republican party of the North, with which it seems as yet to have 
had little or no intercourse, and in the fact that it advocated 
negro suffrage and agitated among the negroes. 

In November of 1865 a State election was held for the choice of 
general State officers, representatives in the national Congress 
and representatives and half the senators in the State legislature. 
A new registration of voters had long since been made. Only two 
parties nominated candidates and took part in the canvass: the 
national-conservative-union, or Banks-free-state, party, and the 
democratic party. In the convention of the former only twenty- 
five parishes were represented and eighteen of them wholly or 
partially by proxy. Aside from its nomination and support of 
Governor Wells its canvass is not especially noteworthy. 

The convention of the democratic party was attended by dele- 
gates from twenty-seven parishes. It too nominated Governor 
Wells; but he later would have it believed that he was used rather 
as a figure-head than as the trusted leader which he quite cer- 
tainly was during the spring and summer preceding. The utter- 
ances of the convention were barely kept within the bounds of 
prudence by its more conservative members and in its canvass it 
took occasion to appeal to the pride of the old southerners, 

The ex-Confederate governor, Allen, was also nominated and he 
drew about one vote in five of the total poll, a number not much 
smaller than that polled by the ticket of the conservative party. 
But there were no other candidates on the ticket with him and 
there was no organization openly supporting him. The victory 
of the democrats was decisive but not complete. 

The republican party received barely a notice in the columns of 
the “Times” newspaper, during the campaign. Only now and 
then were the dark deeds of some evil-witted persons hinted at. 
It appears, however, that this party, in addition to advocating 
negro suffrage, had adopted the theory that Louisiana was con- 
quered territory and should be given a territorial government. 
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Accordingly it had a delegate in Congress from the “Territory of 
Louisiana,” elected by negro voters at its own polls and it 
demanded of the president the appointment of a territorial gov- 
ernor. To what extent it had provided polling places in the city 
and the suburbs, and what amount of ill-will and violence was 
shown the movement is nowhere stated; neither does it appear 
whether the interference of which it complained was official, 
semi-official, or purely the work of a mob. The “Times” news- 
paper, on the morning after the elections, stated that there was 
“no disturbance worth mentioning in any quarter of the city.” 
If this statement had reference merely to the localities in which 
the regular polling places were located, it must still have been 
applicable to the whole city also, or this newspaper deliberately 
and successfully concealed noteworthy items of news. One week 
after the election, on November 13, the republicans held a meecing 
and put into the form of resolutions the statement that they had 
elected a delegate to Congress by a large number of votes, that 
more would have been cast if it had not been for violent inter- 
ference, and that the negroes who voted had not been assessed a 
dollar apiece. A prominent speaker at the meeting, Mr. B. F. 
Flanders, asserted that the officers elected by the democrats, with 
the exception of Governor Wells and Congressman-elect Barker, 
were all disloyal. The credentials of the republican delegate and 
of the democratic congressmen were all alike referred by the house 
to the Committee on Reconstruction. 

Governor Wells called a special meeting of the legislature soon 
after the election to consider several important matters, of which 
one was the condition of the levees. It is quite noticeable, at this 
time and later, that in such matters as these, involving the 
expenditure of large sums, the legislature fully trusted and sup- 
ported the governor, whom in political matters they were coming 
to oppose most bitterly.* The presence of an opposition in the 
legislature was first indicated in the fact of a minority report to 
the house on the question of calling a constitutional convention. 
Finally, however, it was not the influence of this opposition, but 
apparently the irresolution of the democrats and their deference 
to the wishes of their advisers in Washington which caused the 
defeat of the measure at the regular session in January. 





*New Orleans Times, passim. 
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The remaining episode of the regular legislative session to 
which attention need be drawn relates to the calling of local 
elections throughout the State. A bill was passed over the gov. 
ernor’s veto directing him to call an election of charter officers for 
the city of New Orleans on the second Monday in March. Two 
days later an act was passed, also over his veto, which ‘“‘author- 
ized and directed” him to call elections foi the choice of parish 
officers throughout the State on the same day. The former direc- 
tion he obeyed after some hesitation, but the latter he ignored; 
and on March 2 the legislature provided by act that parish 
elections should be held on the first Monday in May and that the 
governor should commission the officers then chosen. Thus the 
governor was at odds with the democrats in the legislature. 

A simple reference to the record of Governor Wells as a political 
weathervane will be enough to obviate the necessity of harmon- 
izing his position after the election of 1865 with his conduct in 
the spring of the same year, or of attempting to explain the 
change on any other than practical grounds. The conduct of the 
democrats in Louisiana was seen not to be pleasing to the domi- 
nant party in Washington. He himself sought to convey the 
impression that at the time of his nomination by the democrats 
in October, 1865, they already considered him so conservative 
that through him they might hope to win the consideration of 
the national Congress in spite of its radical tendencies. Certain 
it is that Mr. Flanders called him “oyal’’ in contrast with the 
others, and that the national conservative union party had so 
far forgiven the 1 .eatment it received at his home in the spring 
that it put his name at the head of its ticket. It is nowhere sug- 
gested that the inquiries which President Johnson at this time 
made into the affairs of the city were instigated by the democrats 
of the State, nor does it appear that the president suspected his 
motives in opposing with his veto the plan for a city election. On 
the contrary the president is said to have had confidence in him 
up to a much later period. Even in New Orleans, if he was 
entirely out of harmony with the democratic leaders, he had not 
yet gone so far as to identify himself with the republicans openly 
and completely. 

Two tickets were nominated in preparation for the city election 
in New Orleans on March 12, 1866, one by the “union” or city- 
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hall party, and one by the democratic party, whose candidate, 
ex-Mayor Monroe, was the officer whom General Butler had 
deposed and banished in 1862. The canvass was very spirited. 
At one time the democratic party seemed to be fearful of defeat; 
and finally its candidate for mayor was elected by a rather 
narrow majority. Though no direct evidence was found, the 
circumstances suggest that it was the vain hope of Governor 
Wells that his friends would succeed, which led him to call the 
election in the city while refusing to call one in the country 
parishes, where his hold y-as now less strong. 

After the result of the municipal election was known he and his 
co-worker, Military-Mayor Kennedy, sought to prevent the 
installation of the officers-elect; but they failed. General Canby, 
clearly acting upon a mut! understanding with the new 
officers, revoked the military order of May, 1862, by which the 
city had up to this time been governed, permitted the new officers 
to be installed and then suspended Mayor Monroe and one 
alderman until they could go to Washington and get special 
pardon from the president.* 

The parish elections were held May 7. The democratic candi- 
date for sheriff of New Orleans, ex-Brigadier-General Hays of the 
Confederate army, procured a special pardon from the president 
in advance of the election; for again the man whom this party 
chose to honor with high office had need of such a dispensation. 
The “union” party put his name at the head of its ticket, but he 
refused to accept such a nomination. To some of the minor 
offices, the candidates of the “union’’ party were elected. Victory, 
however, rested with the democrats. Of the elections in the 
country parishes, scarcely a mention was made in the local 
papers. 

IV. 

Thus the local government and most of the state offices except 
the higher were in the hands of the men who had controlled 
affairs before the coming of the Federal army, and who had con- 
ducted the war against the Union. It did not long remain in 
their control. Considering the temper of the leaders in Washing- 
ton and throughout the North it could not have long remained 
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so. In less than a year the inauguration of reconstruction had 
thrown the State affairs again under the control of a military 
governor. But one event may be added to show the last desper- 
ate effort which the local republican party made to secure 
control.* 

The so-called republican party in the State had taken on a new 
form meanwhile. Indeed few characteristics of the former party 
remained except the name, the fact of a continuous history, and 
the heritage of support which the party had now come to receive 
from the republicans of the North. The predominating element 
in its present membership was a fraction of the old free-state 
party grown rabidly radical. The “conquered territory” doctrine 
was no longer preached. The party had even given up the idea 
of having a new constitutional convention, one initiated by mili- 
tary authority and based on restricted white and universal negro 
suffrage. Instead it was proposed to resurrect the old free-state 
convention of 1864 which, for reasons that were good at the time 
but had long since become invalid, had adjourned “‘subject to the 
call of the president.”” Some of the leading republicans opposed 
the idea in vain. General Sheridan peremptorily refused to give 
it military aid; but his duties called him to Texas and the second 
in command, General Baird, unfortunately threatened to inter- 
fere with the police if they interfered with the free assembling of 
any orderly body of citizens. The republicans at Washington 
showed some sympathy but gave no specific endorsement. Gov- 
ernor Weil endorsed the movement; and it was Lieutenant- 
Governor Voorhies and Mayor Monroe who carried on the 
fatally inconclusive negotiations with General Baird. The presi- 
dent of the convention, Judge Durell, though classed as a republi- 
can, refused to act; but Judge Howell, the president pro tem, 
consented. A secret meeting on June 26 and Judge Howell’s 
public call on July 8 for the reassembling of the convention 
marked the progress of the republicans from deliberation to 
action. But the attitude of General Baird prevented the civil 
authorities from interfering by legal process. On July 30 twenty- 
five out of the original ninety-eight members assembled in con- 





“New Orleans Times, passim; Appleton’s Ann. Cyclopedia, 1866, 1867; 
XX XIXth Cong., 2d Sess., House Report No. 16, House Ex. Doc. No. 68, 
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vention and adjourned for lack of a quorum after the usual 
formalities. The troops were in their barracks below the city; 
the city police were in their quarters; the sheriff had sworn in no 
deputies. The streets about the place of meeting were well filled; 
a procession of negroes led by a drum or two approached and 
entered the building just as the convention was adjourning. A 
negro began to harangue a near-by crowd; a white boy baited 
some negroes—and the riot was under way. The police joined in. 
The negroes and conventionists were arrested or driven from the 
from streets; thirty to forty were killed; one hundred and sixty or 
seventy were injured, including several policemen; and the fury of 
the mob had well nigh exhausted itself when the troops arrived. 
The conventionists made no further efforts to meet. Investiga- 
tions were made and partisan reports have erected a perpetual 
monument t. the melancholy event. Incendiarism and other 
kinds of lawles ss abounded for some weeks. Then things set- 
tled down somewhat, but drifted on in the same turgid stream as 
before; and a dispute was pending between Governor Wells and 
the city authorities over the holding of a regular municipal elec- 
tion when General Sheridan received the anticipated orders and 
took charge under authority of the Reconstruction Act which 
Congress had just passed. So, in the closing days of March, 
1867, ingloriously ended the presidential effort to reconstruct 
Louisiana. Who was to blame? The selfishness and passion of 
men or the weakness of human nature? 


The Reconstruction of Southern Literary 
Thought 


By Proressor Henry N. Snyper, M. A. 


The phrase “‘New South,” which used to be dinned into our ears 
with such wearisome persistency, we seldom or never hear now. 
If it is living at all, it is on the tong.e of schoolboys as they 
shout forth in their declamation exercises such speeches as those 
of the late Henry W. Grady,—speeches which, in a way, thrilled 
us all at one time because they voiced the very natural emotions 
of a particular period in the history of the South. This period 
came in the early seventies when, closely following the actual 
pain of the fracture in southern life due to the war and the pass- 
ing of the immediate peril of Reconstruction, there were seen the 
beginnings of that industrial revolution which has so largely 
transformed the South. The phrase, then, became the key-note 
of the new times, and was resonant both of the spirit of adapta- 
tion to them, and of the hopes which we were then realizing. Of 
course, in it there was not a little of the sounding brass of mere 
clap-trap public speaking; but after making even a generous 
allowance for this, we must insist that it was the perfectly gen- 
uine expression of the transition period from the agricultural 
South to that South whose entire commercial and industrial 
system has been transformed into something other than it was. 
Furthermore, we do not hear this phrase now because it has 
served its use, and that of which it was the rather noisy expres- 
sion has already been brought about. 

This economic reconstruction is the most obvious thing about 
Southern life to-day. Turn where we may, and the factory and 
the mill are its concrete witnesses, and on hearing even in South 
Carolina, for example, nothing but “factory-talk,’’ one must feel 
that the reconstruction has gone astonishingly far, that one finds 
himself literally in a strange new world, in which the term 
“Commercial Democracy” has a taking effect. It is evident, then, 
that these new conditions are necessarily modifying our political 
and social thinking. Shout as we may of the political faith of 
our fathers, of the principles of Jefferson and of Jackson—things 
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that have long charmed and lulled the South into a slumberous 
conservatism—and still the sure, steady march of change is call- 
ing for a strikingly new and unfamiliar leadership. To the South 
this leadership—the leadership capable of shaping in practical 
ways the new forces—has not yet come. The politician has 
lagged behind; and, though he has gone into office—as he thinks 
because of the old-fashioned principles which he advocates—the 
fact remains that on account of changed commercial and indus- 
trial conditions, the political thought of his constituents has been 
correspondingly modified, and they only await the strong man to 
speak for them, and consequently to lead their politics into line 
with the other phases of their life. 

No less striking, no less significant, has been the reconstruction 
of literary thought and method that has been going on in the 
South since 1870. It is the purpose of this paper to point out 
some of the elements in this reconstruction—if I am still permitted 
to use this word. 

But first, to put ourselves into a right attitude toward this dis- 
cussion, we shall have to take a backward look, and bring out 
briefly yet frankly certain conditions and characteristics that 
ought to be so well known as to need but the barest restatement. 

That really pathetic phrase, Southern Literature, we are never 
allowed to forget. On the other hand, one never hears the books 
written by Longfellow, by Lowell, by Emerson, spoken of as 
Northern Literature. Have they appropriated so much of the 
spirit of the nation as to give them the sole right to be called 
American writers? At any rate, something, either inherent or 
conventional, has saved them from the taint of provincialism 
implied in any other naming; while we always hear of Southern 
Literature and Southern writers as if we had no share in the 
larger name, American. 

This localizing designation of literary effort in the South—at 
once a distinction and a reproach—came out of those well known 
social, political, and economic conditions which, before the war, 
kept the South sensitive to repel outside influences and arrogant 
—this word is not too strong—to maintain the high value of 
»whatever it regarded as sectionally its own. This spirit was 
applied to literature as it was applied to everything else, and the 
result was the multiplying of books and periodicals under the 
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emphatic and rather challenging title of “Southern.” But the 
significant thing about this cry of the South for a literature 
which should be peculiarly its own—its own as distinguished 
from that produced elsewhere in the nation—is that the cry was 
the sign of the excessive intellectual loneliness and detachment 
forced upon the South by the very conditions of its life. It wasa 
sign, too, of our failure to understand these conditions as related 
to literary production. Scattered agricultural communities, the 
stunting poverty of popular education, a rural aristocracy—rich 
in social virtues—based upon negro slavery, the prodigal expen- 
diture of intellectual wealth to defend and maintain this system, 
the isolation that comes of being not only out of sympathy with 
the progressive thought of the rest of the world, but actively 
hostile to it, the narrowing of idea and effort inevitable from 
such isolation, and the resulting suspicion and only too prompt 
resentment of outside suggestion, and criticism,—these, not to 
mention others, are conditions that furnished an atmosphere 
unfavorable, to say the least, to the growth of literature and to 
the spread of intellectual influences. 

These causes of comparative literary failure in the South before 
the war have become so recognized by students that to restate 
them thus, even in general terms, is really stating what seem now 
to be outworn commonplaces. But such a recognition is the first 
essential element in the intellectual emancipation of the South by 
the war. We now know that the atmosphere in which literature 
flowers must be a broad and a free one,—an atmosphere vital 
with those deeper movements that touch the common heart of 
man. The result has been that, with all the pain and pathos of 
the tragedy of the war, with all the confusion that followed the 
collapse of what is known as the Southern system, with all the 
stumbling and falling that must come to the people in trying to 
walk the unfamiliar and devious paths of the new conditions, this 
more liberal atmosphere has been fast converting the South into 
a receiving and a.giving agency in the national thought and liter- 
ature; and Southern Literature—we hold to the phrase from force 
of habit—is not now a name for peculiarities and sentimental 
gush, but it stands for a fresh, first-hand, brave, liberal treatment 
of life and nature, past and present, in the South. This is to say, 
further, that we must be at least approaching that point which 
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Matthew Arnold had in mind when he said: “Now to get rid of 
provincialism is a certain stage of culture, a stage the positive 
result of which we must not make of too much importance, but 
which is, nevertheless, indispensable, for it brings us on to the 
platform where alone the best and highest intellectual work can 
be said to fairly begin.” 

Now in this general movement in the South toward a livelier 
concern in all intellectual matters there are two important 
elements that have helped to make it so vital and so rich in fruit: 
the first is the wholesome and genuine interest which the South- 
ern people themselves have been taking in their own life and 
history; and secondly, the interest which the outside world—a 
larger world whose influences and forces we are rapidly making 
our own—is displaying with reference to all matters pertaining 
to the South. This interest of our own is of a wholesome nature 
because it is felt that it is no longer necessary to be aggressively 
polemic when the word “South” is mentioned; indeed, it is clear 
that the old idea that even Southern history must be always on 
the defensive, that it must carry “‘a chip on its shoulder,” is fast 
vanishing; and as a matter of fact we now desire to know the 
truth for its own sake and for its lessons, however sharply our 
lingering sensitiveness may be pricked by it. Consequently, he 
who writes about the South now can be sure of not only a larger 
but a saner body of readers than ever before—a body of readers, 
if not keen to know the truth about themselves, certainly willing 
to hear it. It is important, moreover, to remember that such an 
attitude in the reading public is bound to have a saving effect 
upon the integrity of the product of the writer. A public that 
will not be misled nor beguiled even by the stupefying sweetness 
of patriotic sentimentality to which it has been so long used, is 
just the kind of public to quicken the energies of authorship, to 
stiffen its moral courage to say what it thinks, and to get out of 
its vision the squint of sectional bias. And it is only at the 
demand of such a public that what is really best in thought and 
literature can live a permanent life. 

In the same way, and yet in other ways, is the interest of the 
outside public significant in the general reconstruction of South- 
ern literary thought. It is calling attention to what has become 
a matter of general recognition to say now that Southern writers 
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and Southern themes have, for the last ten years or more, monop- 
olized che pages of the leading magazines. This avidity on the 
part of the outside world for everything Southern has had the 
importent use of creating an active demand, which the Southern 
writer feels that he must supply, and that he alone can supply 
in a just and adequate way. Moreover, in thus giving to him the 
call of a wider and, indeed, a morc critical, public it has also given 
him the incentive of greater remuneration. Art is high: art at 
its best is ideally noble, free from even a hint of sordidness; but 
because the state does not take care of him, as Mr. William Dean 
Howells once suggested in a magazine article that it should do, 
the artist, needing to be fed, clothed, and sheltered, must get the 
reward of his labor—a reward coming like that of other men 
through the channels of trade. 

This wider and more critical public and the incentive of greater 
remuneration have not only stirred Southern writers to supply a 
demand, but have also essentially modified their methods and 
aims of work. This outside public has put upon the writer the 
compulsion of specific training and discipline. This necessarily 
has quickened his conscience as to the body as well as the spirit 
of his utterance. This new public, with the rewards that have 
come with it, has made it possible for the Southern writer to 
become a literary artist if he has the divine impulse in him. For 
example, whatever of failure one may attribute to the works of 
Mr. George W. Cable and of Mr. James Lane Allen as complete 
performances, one is perfectly sure that each of them has, by a 
vigorous process of self-discipline, steadily developed a certain 
artistic quality of his nature, till there is the finer flavor of what 
is mere literature upon all each has written. The new conditions 
we have been discussing have made it possible for each to be, not 
—as was almost always the case under the Old Regime that made 
of literature a mere accomplishment and no serious pursuit for 
men to live and die in—a doctor, or a preacher, or a lawyer with 
a taste for letters, but first of all a man of letters clinging to his 
art as the very staff of his life, as a jealous mistress brooking no 
rival. That each is thus able to follow his art and, indeed, to 
live by it explains the artistic excellence of the general mass of 
books written since 1870 by Southern men and women. And 
this artistic excellence we must not lose sight of in the impressive- 
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ness of the sheer quantity that the stimulating atmosphere of the 
new conditions has evoked. 

Not only does the artistic quality of the work of recent South- 
ern writers attract us, but also its individual note and the variety 
of material used. Each has virtually stayed at home and revealed 
with conscientious fidelity and clear-sighted independence the 
common human stuff found there. But to call the roll of South- 
ern writers since 1870, together with a bare reference to the field 
covered by each, is to make definite these statements. Margaret 
J. Preston embalms for us in tender verse, with no querulous, 
accusing note, the deep pathos of the war. Samuel Minturn Peck 
sings with graceful touch the praise of beauty and love. Sidney 
Lanier is Southern, but with an artistic passion for perfection, a 
depth of seriousness, a largeness of utterance, and an attempt to 
compass the greater things of life and nature—all of which lift 
him into the company of those who make the literature not of 
the South, but of the English-speaking race. George W. Cable 
gives us the different phases in the life of the Louisiana creole 
with rare insight and romantic richness of local color. The same 
section, both in the days long ago when Louisiana was in the 
making and in our own day with the shadow of the tragedy of 
the war still heavy upon it, finds sympathetic treatment at the 
hands of Miss Grace King. By Charles Egbert Craddock we 
have faithfully drawn the mighty panorama of our Southern 
mountains, together with the lives of the simple, but intensely 
human, folk who inhabit its valleys and caves. In the work of 
Sherwood Bonner and of John Fox we again have the humor and 
tragedy of mountain life. Joel Chandler Harris, with a tender 
sympathy and gracious humor, interprets the essentially human 
touch in the negro, in the Georgia Cracker, and in the aristocratic 
planter. Richard Malcolm Johnston appropriates for himself 
something of the same field. The negro in his relationship to his 
white masters, the romance and nobility of that splendid Virginia 
civilization of which both were essentially a part, the beating of 
the fiery fury of the war upon this civilization, the pain of build- 
ing anew upon its ruins, are made vitally real things in the novels 
of Mrs. Burton Harrison and of Thomas Nelson Page. The late 
Maurice Thompson, after interpreting in exquisite verse and prose 
the beauty of Southern landscape, the nobility of Southern ideals, 
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and the songs of Southern birds, closes his literary career with a 
novel saturated with the strenuous heroism, the brave adven- 
tures, of pioneer days in the middle West. James Lane Allen, with 
a carefully wrought art, a refinement of manner that betokens 
the conscientious literary craftsman, with an unerring insight 
into fundamental motives, has woven into a series of artistic 
patterns the richly colored strands of Kentucky life. I close 
this list by adding the name of Miss Mary Johnston, who, seizing 
upon the early colony days of Virginia, has crowded into a series 
of three novels a prodigal wealth of moving incident, related in a 
style that is real, full of vital power, and, without being tawdry, 
warm and varied in color. This is clearly a remarkable roll-call,— 
remarkable for the essentially individual talent awakened by the 
new conditions and for the variety of fields and interests it has 
claimed as its own. 

This drawing of Southern life in all its phases by the pen of the 
romanticists, this singing of Southern moods and ideals by poets 
that breathe this larger, keener atmosphere is bringing us into 
a vivid possession of what we have been and what we are. We 
read the works of such writers not only for the joy we have in all 
good work, but for the help they give us in understanding our- 
selves. Moreover, many of them are contributing to the better 
understanding of our life and history through the less winning 
guise of lectures, critical essays, and history. They have 
shown themselves sympathetic students of Southern affairs as 
well as artists in the realms of fiction and poetry. We need but 
mention in this connection the lectures and. essays of the late 
Maurice Thompson, and his History of Louisiana; George W. 
Cable’s Silent South and other essays; Thomas Nelson Page’s 
Old South Papers; the introductions Joel Chandler Harris 
writes for many of his dialect stories; Mrs. Burton Harrison’s 
historical essays appearing from time to time in the magazines, 
and Miss Grace King’s History of Louisiana, her History of New 
Orleans, and her accounts of Bienville and of De Soto. It is clear, 
then, that this reconstruction of Southern literary thought is 
seeking to know itself in all its relations. 

There is another class of writers—not strictly men of letters— 
who are serving the same important use. And their work and its 
high value must not be obscured by the more obvious and more 
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glaring work of the romanticists. Not a few Southerners are 
engaged upon studies in literary, political, and economic subjects 
that affect the South directly or indirectly. Professor Woodrow 
Wilson, for example, has written what is perhaps the standard 
account of a critical period in the history of the nation in his 
Division and Reunion. Professor W. P. Trent, in his life of 
William Gilmore Simms, has given us what is probably the most 
philosophical treatment ofSouthern literary conditions before the 
war; and the publishers announce from him a History of Ameri- 
can Literature in which we can be sure that the South will have 
adequate treatment. In his Southern Writers the late Professor 
W. M. Baskervill interpreted in a singularly candid, luminous, 
persuasive way what was doing in literature in the South since 
1870; and Colonel Edward McCrady is doing a monumental 
piece of work in his History of South Carolina. Now the really 
tonic element of the work of such men,—the element that makes it 
mean so much in the new life of the South, an element that adds 
to its merely intrinsic value a deeper worth, is that they are not 
engaged in these studies for sentimental reasons; nor have they 
apparently a thought of the defence of a greatly abused section; 
but disciplined in the methods of scientific research, they are led 
solely by the calm and imperious demand of the scientific spirit to 
know the truth. Jeer as we may at much that these writers say 
which does not please us becaus:—as was particularly the case 
with Professor Trent—they probe too deeply old wounds, offend 
our pride, or seem ruthlessly to handle things regarded as sacred; 
still in the end we shall know our life better for the scientific 
method and spirit in which their work is done. At any rate, that 
they are working with such a method and under the impulse cf 
such a spirit is itself a sign of one of the elements making for 
better intellectual conditions in the South. 

But the scientific method and spirit,—the systematic search for 
fact and law, the passion to know things exactly as they are, are 
themselves transforming university and college instruction and 
aim in the South. There is no considerable institution for higher 
education that has not opened itself hospitably to these forces 
and is not now pursuing its work under their impulse. The 
medium of transmission has been an increasing number of young 
scholars trained in the best universities of this country and of 
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Europe, and strongly imbued with the spirit of productive 
scholarship. The result is that they are making this—the spirit 
of productive scholarship—the very atmosphere of the Southern 
university and college, and in this atmosphere the men who are 
to lead in shaping our economic, social, political, and literary 
conditions are training. But the more immediate effect is that in 
all the considerable institutions one can be sure of finding a 
capable group of graduate students pursuing special research in 
Southern fields—fields so inviting for their engaging freshness and 
intrinsic value that both professors and students are entering 
with singular avidity upon the conquest of them. 

In this connection it might seem a trifle invidious to call definite 
attention to any one institution without also doing the same 
thing for all. Yet the work, particularly of the history depart- 
ment, of the Johns Hopkins University has been of such a quality, 
both in the training of men in methods of research and in the 
actual results achieved, that it must place this institution in a 
class all by itself. With a wisdom, which its subsequent history 
and its far-reaching influence in training Southern men especially 
in the methods and aims of productive scholarship, have amply 
justified, this university really transplanted what was best in 
German university ideals to America. Hence it comes that the 
Hopkins trained man, wherever you find him, is an investigator, 
a producer, and by the placing of one or more of its graduates in 
almost every Southern institution of any importance, Hopkins 
methods and ideals have been multiplying with the spread of an 
influence that cannot now be computed with anything like defi- 
niteness. But the general direction and nature of it can be inferred 
from calling the titles of a few of the works embodying the results 
of investigations by graduate students at the university itself: 
Old Maryland Manors, Local Government and Free Schools in 
South Carolina, Virginia Local Institutions, English Culture in 
Virginia, The City Government of New Orleans, The Religious 
Development in.the Province of North Carolina, White Servitude 
in the Colony of Virginia, Local Government in the South and 
Souchwest. This list, of course, could be increased to formidable 
proportions; but the titles chosen sufficiently represent the char- 
acter and variety of the work done. Moreover, if the results of 
such investigation are not real history, they are certainly a 
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gathering of the material of history from the standpoint of the 
scientific student, and through them the South is knowing itself 
better. 

With fewer graduate students to deal with, work of the same 
kind is done at other Southern institutions—at Vanderbilt, at the 
University of the South, at Trinity College, at Tulane, at the 
University of Texas, and at the University of Virginia. More- 
over, at some of these institutions, to the special investigations 
through departments, must be added the more general, yet none 
the less potent, interest aroused by the historal associations that 
have been comparatively recently organized—associations organ- 
ized for the purpose of preserving material, stimulating and 
guiding research, and keeping vital and intelligently active the 
historic sense. For the furthering of such important aims, we 
find the Southern Historical Society of Vanderbilt University, the 
Randolph-Macon Historical Society at Ashland, Va., and the 
Trinity College Historical Society, Durham, N. C., especially 
active and effective. It is probable, too, that there are others 
equally active; I mention these only by way of illustration. 

Not only in the colleges and universities of the South is to be 
found this vitalizing of the historical consciousness. It is not 
thus confined. The new conditions of Southern thought have 
inspired the organizing of new associations all over the South, 
and have infused fresh vigor into those already formed. We know 
how active, for example, the Southern Historical Association, 
Washington, D. C., with its bi-monthly publication, is in record- 
ing historical effort in the South and suggesting really serious 
investigation. With influences obviously more local, such organ- 
izations as the Athénee Louisianais, New Orleans; the Tilson 
Club, Louisville; the Tennessee Historical Association, Nashville; 
the Public Library and Historical Association, Macon; the South 
Carolina Historical Association, Charleston, are enlisting, in 
their respective communities, the co-operation of the most intel- 
lectual men and women. It is clear, then, that they, too, must be 
reckoned among those forces now making not only for a better 
understanding of our history, but for a general clarifying of 
Southern thought. 

More popular in nature, more loudly sentimental, and naturally 
less intelligently directed, yet in their way contributing towards 
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keeping alive the historic sense and interest and helping to furnish 
the atmosphere in which men may study Southern conditions, are 
the various memorial associations—the Confederate Veteran As- 
sociation, Sons and Daughters of the American Revolution, and 
Colonial Dames. It is a great misinterpretation of the actua] 
plans and purposes of such organizations to say that they are 
but conserving partisanship and nursing from speedy death the 
old Southern exclusiveness. All this may flare out only too pub- 
licly now and then in their meetings; but the air of the new times 
is too keen and penetrating for it to live long as a dominating 
force. They are rather—these organizations—the media for the 
more popular transmission and diffusion of the better and more 
permanent forces of our historical and literary awakening. 

At present the hum of machinery, the ceaseless rattle of spindle 
and loom, furnishes the rather loud music of our industrial and 
commercial reconstruction,—so loud, indeed, that we are in dan- 
ger of hearing little else. This makes it especially important that 
we should halt now and then and take note of that change in 
Southern literary thought that we have been discussing. It 
stands for the coming of a larger intellectual atmosphere in which 
one may think with absolute independence; the keen and fructify- 
ing interest which the South itself is taking in its own life and 
history; the inspiring call which the outside world is making 
upon Southern authorship; the mass, the variety, the artistic 
excellence of Southern authorship; the class of men and women 
who are investigating Southern conditions and history, and the 
scientific spirit and method under which they are working; the 
application in Southern colleges and universities of this same 
method to Southern themes; and the more or less popular organ- 
izations for keeping alive the historic sense, for stimulating 
research, and for clarifying Southern thought. 











North Carolina in the Revolution 


By ProFressor Wii11aM E. Dopp, Pa. D. 


Whatever may be said of North Carolina’s devotion to the 
cause of the Confederacy in 1860-65, and no people ever sacrificed 
more, (Prussia sent about the same proportion of her popula- 
tion to the wars of Frederic the Great, 1756-63), it can not be 
said that she gave general and heroic support to the cause of In- 
dependence. No State played other than a rather selfish role in 
our first war. It was not a nation’s struggle but that of a large 
faction of the nation—a war waged by fits and starts and not by 
the greatness and heroism of one man. Foreign students are not 
wide of the mark when they say that Washington was the only 
great, heroic figure in all that seven years drama of Liberty. No 
comparison can be made between the behavior of our fathers in 
1776 and the people of Holland in the sixteenth century, when a 
whole people rose in arms and continued in arms during the life- 
time of three generation, paying half their total income into the 
coffers of the State. In American it was the self-sacrifice and co- 
operation of a few far-seeing individuals that gained the struggle. 
The people remained at home and systematic taxation was 
almost unknown. Nathaniel Macon was one of these people and 
the motives which kept him quietly studying law at Bute Court 
House during the years of 1777-80 were the same which kept 
most other North Carolinians at home, the same which prompted 
the Connecticut militia to go trooping back to their farms as 
soon as Washington’s army crossed the Hudson in 1776. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution North Carolina, like most of 
the other States, was aroused to an extraordinary degree of en- 
thusiasm. The Royal Governor, Josiah Martin, was supplanted 
at once, as many another had been in the history of the State; a 
new government was speedily set up and within twelve months 
ten thousand troops were enlisted and actually in service, somein 
Virginia, others in South Carolina and several regiments in the 
Continental army in the North. Great zeal for the popular cause 
was manifested; elections were held every six months and when 
the first Provincial Congress assembled not a member was ab- 
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sent. There were then in North Carolina nearly three hundred 
thousand inhabitants which gives a fighting population of about 
sixty thousand. Ten thousand volunteers was a creditable con- 
tribution to the general cause; but it did not represent by any 
means the military strength of the new government, and this too 
when the country was ablaze with patriotic ardor. The follow- 
ing year the zeal of the people was cooling and in 1778 the total 
number of privates in Washington’s army from North Carolina 
was nine hundred; of officers there were five hundred and fifty all 
unwilling to serve regularly except as officers in their full rank. At 
home James Iredell gave up this year a Superior Court judgeship 
because the emoluments were insufficient; Samuel Johnston, his 
brother-in-law, refused to serve as State treasurer though he ad- 
mitted that the emoluments were ample. William Hooper, too, 
resigned his seat in the Continental Congress. In order to fill the 
vacancies in the ranks of the North Carolina regiments, the Con- 
tinental Congress offered bounties of one hundred dollars each for 
volunteers, but without success. Then the State was called on to 
fill up her quota, and twenty-six hundred and forty men were 
ordered to be drafted from the milita for terms of nine months 
with the promise of exemption from further service during a 
period three years, and in addition a bounty of fifty dollars was 
guaranteed each man. All these rewards were designed to make 
the drafting less odious and to encourage faithful service at least 
for the short term. The increase in the number of North Caro- 
linians in the national service as a result of these recruiting meas- 
ures was by the end of the year four hundred men and officers. 
Several additional companies were raised and were during the 
autumn of 1778 encamped at Salisbury, Hillsboro, and one or 
two other points; but when Congress failed to send its promised 
bounties promptly, most of the troops returned to their homes 
on furlough—a semblence of discipline this last. In 1779, and 
after the news of Saratoga and of the French alliance had perme- 
ated the State, this same indifference continued. During the 
spring and summer of that year an effort was made to send a 
strong force to South Carolina for the relief of Savannah. Gen- 
eral Sumner, of Warren, the ranking general in North Carolina, 
was put in command. Seven hundred and fifty-seven of the fur- 
lough men above mentioned joined him; of which four hundred 
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and twenty-one were on hand when it came to an actual engage- 
ment. On April 10 the nine-months term of the men expired and 
notwithstanding the great needs of the situation and the urgent 
entreaties of their commanders to re-enlist, every man, we are 
told, set out for hishome. This kind of service continued unim- 
proved until 1780.* But serious as this was it was not worse in 
North Carolina than in New York and New Jersey during the 
same years. The Pennsylvania farmers, too, fought in the same 
way. These healthy and wealthy Germans, with their neighbors, 
listened carefully for news froni Washington’s army, and when it 
appeared that the Americans were about to wina speedy success, 
they set out in troops for the front; but if bad news met them on 
the way, they disappeared like prairie dogs among their native 
hills. Without question the cause of this supine support of the 
great national movement by the people of North Carolina was the 
neutralization of the forces of the patriots: (1) by the effects of 
the War of Regulation in 1767-71, (2) by the presence of large 
numbers of Scotch Royalists in the middle and upper Cape Fear 
regions, (3) by the opponents of democratic government, i. e. by 
the influence of a determined minority led by Hooper, Johnston, 
Iredell and others. 

1. The War of Regulation was the result of unjust taxation 
and oppressive methods of collecting the same. The East, wealthy 
and populous, was divided into plantations which were cultiva- 
ted by negro slaves; the West, poor and also populous, was com- 
posed of small farms whose owners did all their own work, 
receiving for their produce very small incomes after the great ex- 
pense of carrying it to distant markets was deducted. The east 
was an oligarchy; the west a democracy. The ancient method 
of raising the revenue for the expenses of the province had been 
by levying a uniform poll tax. As the difference between the two 
sections of the province became greater the more unjust did this 
method of taxation appear. The west after years of petition and 
complaint raised the standard of revolt in1769. This first oppo- 





*N. C. State Records XIII and XIV Prefatory note. The statements 
above made are borne out by numerous documents all through these 
volumes, 

¢Letters of David Griffith to Levan Powell Randolph-Macon Historical 
Studies. 
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sition to the east was compromised and apparently settled by 
the shrewd and able Governor Tryon. But when conditions 
grew steadily worse and to injustice was added systematicextor- 
tion the revolt broke out afresh in 1771 with three thousand men 
in arms. Tryon called on the eastern counties for sufficient 
quotas of troops which were cheerfully granted. May 16, 1771 
the governor, with most of the great plantation owners of the 
east as his lieutenants, completely defeated and routed the Regu- 
lators. Speedy and bloody execution was administered to the 
more important leaders who could be apprehended. An ironclad 
oath was forced upon the people of the disaffected district which 
included Orange, Guilford, and parts of Rowan and Granville 
counties—a population of at least twenty thousand souls. The 
east triumphed over the west. When the Revolution broke out 
these people bound by most solemn oaths and smarting under 
the injustice of recent proceedings, remained, most of them, neu- 
tral; and some actually enlisted under the royal standard. This 
caused the neutralization of a large section of the State, which is 
not difficult to understand when it is remembered that the same 
men who commanded in Tryon’s army in 1771 were commanding 
divisions of the Patriot army in 1776. The best short account of 
the Regulator War yet published is that by Colonel Saunders in 
his Prefatory Notes to the North Carolina Records, Vol. VIII. 
Mr. Marshall De Lancey Haywood has in press a fuller account 
of this movement. 

2. The defeat of the Scots in 1715 began the migration of that 
sturdy race to North Carolina; but the final overthrow of their 
armies at Culloden in 1746 broke forever the spirit of revolt and 
sent thousands in quest of new homes in the west. Large num- 
bers settled in the Cape Fear regions of North Carolina. They 
had all taken the stringent oath of allegiance to the House of 
Hanover, either before they set out for America or before they 
were granted lands in Carolina. The Scotch were royalists and 
had suffered untold miseries in defense of the rights of the Stuarts. 
Their cause was hopelessly lost and they accepted the Georges, 
it seems, in good faith on condition of oblivion of the past and 
the possession of lands in their adopted country. They occupied 
Cumberland (significant name for the Scotch) and neighboring 
counties embracing most of the lands lying between Bladen and 
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Rowan counties and extending southward to the borders of 
South Carolina. When Governor Martin was expelled from the 
State and proclaimed, like King James II. in 1689, “‘abdicated,”’ 
the Scotch, made Martin’s cause their own, as their ancestors 
had done for the House of Stuart. Wheeler tries to prove them 
good patriots by producing an intensely revolutionary document 
signed by leading citizens of Cumberland; but a glance at the 
signatures discovers not a single ““Mac’’ or a Campbell, which 
disproves the proof. February 27,1776 it came to a pitched 
battle at Moore’s Creek Bridge some miles below Fayetteville. 
Two thousand Highlanders, as they were still termed, were over- 
whelmed by an inferior force of whigs. The victory was so com- 
plete and the tide of whig enthusiasm throughout the east and 
north so strong that no more attempts were made by the Scotch 
to assist the royal cause for some time to come. There were, 
too, in their midst so many older settlers who sided with the 
Revolutionists that any general movement was very difficult. 
Nevertheless the presence of so many staunch friends of the House 
of Hanover neutralized a large amount of the State’s strength 
and this the more completely since the disaffected region was 
contiguous to that of the humiliated Regulators and to the tory 
counties of South Carolina. 

3. A very respectable party of the whigs, who had assisted the 
American national movement in its beginning when petitioning 
for redress of grievances with the avowed object of organized op- 
position, was alienated when men began to speak of independence 
and a democratic republic, or a number of republics. Many of the 
most respectable and best educated people of upper eastern North 
Carolina, with Samuel Johnston as their leader, either secretly 
advocated continued obedience to England or publicly supported 
the most conservative measures. A similar party existed in and 
about Wilmington, with William Hooper as leader, and this was 
the ground for Jefferson’s later declaration that Hooper was a 
great tory, and of course it was known that all Hooper’s 
brothers openly supported the royal cause. These conservatives 
were strong enough to name the delegates to the Continental 
Congress during the earlier years of the war, Hooper being the 
leading delegate. Johnston’s defeat in his plan of controlling the 
Hillsboro convention, and his more open defeat in Chowan fora 
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seat in the Halifax convention so disappointed him that he was 
from that time on what would be called in modern times a “dis- 
gruntled politician” and was continually objecting and com- 
plaining in his retirement at every step taken by the dominant 
party. He refused to meet concessions made to him in the formof 
the most lucrative office in the gift of the government, as has been 
said. What Johnston thought, a numerous party of family and 
political connections living in all parts of the State also thought. 
Now the Revolutionary war was pre-eminently a war of leaders, 
and the popular enthusiasm seldom extended beyond State lines. 
With several wealthy, educated, and able men leading a positive 
opposition to the main measures of the new government, or even 
a passive opposition, which no one will dispute, at that critical 
juncture of our political development, it was well-nigh impossible 
to enforce energetic plans. 

Geographically considered the patriots had actual control of 
only a small portion of North Carolina—the Southside, i. e., a 
section of country containing a population of some seventy to 
eighty thousand people. But its central county boasted that it 
had not a tory within its borders. The upper Cape Fear and 
the Regulator country to the neighborhood of Guilford Court 
House was the scene of almost constant civil strife during most 
of the Revolutionary war. This cut off from actual co-operation 
with the northern part of the State the bold Mecklenburgers and 
the Catawba backwoodsmen. South Carolina, too, was the 
home of disaffection, and lying contiguous to the royalist 
counties in North Carolina, the strength of the tories was through 
it much increased. 

These influences, a half spiteful neutrality or open opposition on 
the part of the Regulators, positive and organized support of the 
British cause by the Scotch, and a paralyzing influence of luke- 
warm leaders, combined with intensely local patriotism, were 
the causes of the almost shameful lethargy of North Carolina 
during the long period of 1777 to 1780. 














Literature for the Study of the Colonial History 
of South Carolina 
By W. Roy Sirs, M. A. 


The last few years have witnessed a remarkable revival of 
interest inSouthern history. New professorships have been estab- 
lished in our colleges and trained specialists employed to fill them. 
Courses dealing with one or more of the various phases of 
Southern history now have a place in nearly every college curric- 
ulum. Not only this, but the colleges are constantly sending 
young men to the Northern universities, where the library facili- 
ties enable them to pursue their researches. The work of the 
Johns Hopkins University in colonial history and the works of 
Columbia in the colonial and reconstruction periods will give 
some idea of what has been done and what may be expected in 
the future. 

Along with this movement in the colleges and largely as a 
result of it there has gone an unwonted activity in the formation 
of local historical societies and in the collection and preservation 
of historical material of every description. 

We need mention only the names of Houston, McCrady, and 
Schaper to show that South Carolina has not lagged behind in 
the general revival. The object of this article will be to indicate 
some of the material, original and secondary, for a study of the 
colonial history of the State. The most valuable sources exist 
only in manuscript. As these can be of little service to the general 
student we will refer to them very briefly and then devote our 
attention chiefly to the material in print. 

In the first place come the journals of the colonial legislature 
preserved in the office of the secretary of state at Columbia. 
There are thirty-eight volumes of the Council journals averaging 
about three hundred and fifty pages each. About one-half treat 
of the council in its executive capacity and the remainder in its 
legislative capacity. The first volume covering the period from 
1671 to 1720 is very fragmenjary. Volume two begins with 
1722 and the records are fairly complete until 1774. The jour- 
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nals of the Commons House of Assembly, bound in thirty-nine 
volumes, extend from the final separation of the legislature into 
two houses in 1692* down to the fall of the royal government in 
1775. There are a few short chasms in the records and one 
between volumes seven and eight covering a period of six years 
from 1728 to 1734.t 

A second great mine of information is to be found in the Public 
Records of the colony. In the year 1891, largely through the 
efforts of Mayor Courtenay of Charlestor, the legislature of 
South Carolina appointed a Public Record Commission primarily 
for the purpose of securing copies ot all papers in the British 
Public Record office relating to the colonial history of the State. 
Mr. W. Noel Sainsbury was selected to do the work and he was 
instructed to fill in the chasms in the journals already referred to. 
The entire collection, which is now deposited in the secretary of 
state’s office, consists of thirty-six bound volumes of the records 
and four extra volumes of the missing journals averaging about 
three hundred pages each. The records contain commissions and 
instructions to the governors, correspondence between the board 
of trade and the coionial officials, and various other documents 
that help to make clear the exact relationship existing between 
the home government and the colony. 

These journals and records are invaluable for a study of the 
constitutional development of the colony. The struggle between 
the royal governor and the popular branch of the legislature, 
which is the most conspicuous feature ot eighteenth century 
colonial history, may here be traced in all its wearisome details. 
Such a study is necessary, too, in order to understand the atti- 
tude of South Carolina in the Revolution and in the convention 
of 1787. 

A hundred or more volumes of land grants and plats, some 
correspondence, mostly of the revolutionary period, and a few 
maps complete the list of manuscript material at Columbia. 

In Charleston there are some fragmentary parish records and 
the proceedings of the court of admiralty preserved in the office 





*Commons House Journals, Ms., I., 1; Statutes at Large (Cooper), 
Il., 72, 74. 

+Vide, Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1897, 
pp. 442-449. 
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of the United States district attorney. The Public Library con- 
tains an almost complete file of the South Carolina Gazette from 
1731 to 1800, and some very rare pamphlets. 

Of the printed material more accessible to the student, we will 
consider first that dealing with the general social and political 
history, and then in order the legal, ecclesiastical, educational, 
and local history. 

The chief source now in print is the Collections of the South 
Carolina Historical Society. Five volumes have been issued. 
The first three contain abstracts and lists of documents in the 
British Public Record Office, which will be of considerable value 
until the State sees fit to publish the collection in full. In the 
third volume will also be found the Journal of the Second Council 
of Safety, appointed by the Provincial Congress, from November 
30, 1775, to February 26, 1776. Volume five, issued in 1897, is 
the most important of all for a study of the settlement and early 
history of the colony. It is entitled ‘“The Shaftesbury Papers and 
other Records relating to Carolina and the first settlement on 
Ashley River prior to the year 1676.” A brief history of these 
documents may prove of some interest. In 1871, Anthony Ash- 
ley Cooper, seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, turned the papers of his 
illustrious ancestor over to the British Public Record Office. They 
were arranged and catalogued by Mr. Sainsbury, and abstracts 
of all matter relating to Carolina were prepared for publication 
in the Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series. Mayor Court- 
enay secured complete copies of these papers through Mr. 
Sainsbury and made use of them in his speech at the centennial 
celebration of Charleston in 1883. A few of them were published 
from time to time in the Charleston Year Book, but not until the 
Historical Society took up the matter in 1897 have all been made 
accessible in print. 

Among the many documents of interest to the student of his- 
tory is a copy of the first set of the Fundamental Constitutions 
of 1669, as prepared by John Locke, together with interlineations 
showing the changes made before its adoption by the Lords 
Proprietors. The correspondence of Shaftesbury and the other 
proprietors with the early colonial governors, the commissions 
and instructions sent out, and the description of the voyage and 
settlement on the Ashley river are all of historical value and good 
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use has been made of them by General McCrady in his volume on 
the proprietary period. 

In addition to the Shaftesbury Papers are some fragmentary 
journals of the Grand Council from July 22, 1672, to June 12, 
1675, which were discovered in an old grant book in Columbia, 
1851, and recently published for the first time. 

A second printed source is Carroll’s Collections. In 1836 Mr. 
B.R. Carroll published in two volumes his ‘Historical Collections 
of South Carolina, embracing many rare and valuable Pamphlets 
and other Documents relating to the History of that State from 
its first Discovery to its Independence in the year 1776.” The 
first volume is a reprint of Hewatt’s history. The second is of 
more importance. It contains a number of pamphlets, such as 
those of Ash, Archdale, Purry, Yonge, and Glen, describing the 
social and political conditions of the colony at different periods, 
together with other material of more or less value. 

These two collections, made by the Historical Society and by 
Mr. Carroll, together with Cooper’s “Statutes at Large” and the 
appendix to Rivers’ history, constitute the chief printed sources 
for the colonial history of South Carolina. Of less importance, 
but still worthy of mention, is Robert Mills’ “Statistics of South 
Carolina,” published as an appendix to his ‘Atlas of the State.””* 
It contains statistical material on the natural, civil, and mili- 
tary history of the State, some of which is taken from sources not 
entirely reliable. His district statistics are, however, of consider. 
able value, presenting information of a local character which 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. 

The first general history of the colony was Rev. Alexander 
Hewatt’s “Historical Account of the Rise and Progress of the 
Colonies of South Carolina and Georgia,” published in London in 
1779. For many years Dr. Hewatt was pastor of the Scotch 
Presbyterian Church in Charleston. Like many other tories, he 
fled to England on the outbreak of the Revolution. Ramsay 
states that Lieutenant-Governor Bull assisted him in the prepara- 
tion of his history. The treatment of the proprietary period 
(1670-1719) is not very trustworthy, since he had no access to 
the official papers, but derived his information largely from tra- 





*The Atlas was never published. The original, or a manuscript copy 
of it, is preserved in the state department at Columbia. 
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dition and factional pamphlets. The account of the royal period 
up to the repeal of the Stamp Act, where the work ends, is more 
complete and more reliable, though still not based upon the 
sources which can now be obtained in manuscript. The merit of 
the book lies in the picture which it affords of the social and 
political condition of the colony in the eighteenth century. 

The second general history of South Carolina is that of Dr. 
David Ramsay, published in 1809 in two volumes. For the 
colonial period Ramsay’s work is little more than a mere abridg- 
ment of Hewatt. The second volume, however, contains some 
interesting chapters on the ecclesiastical, medical, legal, and 
commercial history of the State as well as several biographical 
sketches and some valuable local history. Part of this deals with 
the later colonial period. 

Next in order of time is the history by William Gilmore Simms, 
published in 1842. This work is of no historical value, being 
based entirely on secondary sources. The author, however, occa- 
sionally exhibits in his history that dramatic power which has 
given him fame as a novelist. 

There was no really trustworthy history of South Carolina 
until 1856. In that year Prof. William J. Rivers published his 
“Sketch of the History of South Carolina to the close of the 
Proprietary Government, 1719.” Rivers was a professor in 
South Carolina College and a very careful and intelligent investi- 
gator. His work is based largely on original documents, of which 
he has published some of the most important in an appendix. 

The great authcrity for the colonial history of South Carolina 
is, of course, the recent works of General Edward McCrady: 
“South Carolina under the Proprietary Government, 1670-1719,” 
and “South Carolina under Royal Government, 1719-1776.” 
General McCrady is a leading member of the Charleston bar and 
president uf the Historical Society of South Carolina. The first 
volume follows pretty closely the work of Rivers. The author, 
however, has made use of the Shaftesbury papers and the North 
Carolina Colonial Records. Hence his account of the settlement 
and early history of the Ashley river colony is much more com- 
plete. An interesting feature is the description of the conflict 
between churchmen and dissenters in 1704. General McCrady 
writes from the standpoint of the churchman, but his treatment 
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is above the suspicion of partisanship. The infiuence of the set- 
tlers from Barbadoes is for the first time duly appreciated. It 
would seem that they did much more than the over-praised 
Hugueuaots to form that aristocratic social and political structure 
which was the peculiar characteristic of South Carolina in the 
days before the war. The general arrangement of the volume on 
the royal period is as follows: Beginning with the overthrow of 
the proprietary government in 1719, there is a series of chapters 
on the political history, arranged in strict chronological order. 
Then follow a few chapters on the social, industrial, religious, 
and educational life of the people. These are extremely valuable 
pictures—based, as they are, not only on a careful study of family 
records and contemporary newspapers, but to a large extent 
upon the personal experience of the author; for the Charleston 
of his boyhood days differed little from the Charleston of 1765. 
Following up these parenthetical chapters, the political history 
is again taken up and carried down to the arrival of Lord Wil- 
liam Campbell, as governor, in the year 1775. 

In the preparation of both these volumes General McCrady has 
made the mistake of neglecting the Public Records and the Jour- 
nals of the Council and Assembly at Columbia. The material 
accessible in Charleston, both published and unpublished, has 
been very carefully read and digested. A more careful study of 
the Columbia sources would not be likely to discredit many of 
his statements and conclusions, but it might have altered the 
proportions of his work.* 

A third volume, entitled “South Carolina in the Revolution 
1775-1780,” gives a very interesting account of the transition 
from colonial to State government, as well as the political and 
military history of the State during the Revolution.+ 

There remains to be mentioned a few other works of historical 
value. The Charleston Year Books, especially those from 1880 
to 1886, contain many articles and rare documents relating to 
the colonial period. 

In the Johns Hopkins University studies are three monographs 
on South Carolina. Prof. Burr J. Ramage has an article on 





“In this connection see the writer’s review of the volume on the royal 
period, Political Science Quarterly, March, 1900, Vol. XV., 124-127. 
¢Published in 1901 by Macmillan. 
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“Local Government and Free Schools in South Carolina,” which 
has some references to the colonial period,.though in the main 
treating of the early attempts of the State to give a system of 
local government to the up-country.* Mr. Shirley C. Hughson’s 
“Carolina Pirates and Colonial Commerc” is an excellent account, 
based on original documents, of the struggles of the young colony 
with the dreaded sea-rovers.t Volume thirteen contains Mr. 
Edson L. Whitney’s article on the “Government of the Colony of 
South Carolina.” He treats the subject topically and bases his 
work almost exclusively on the statutes. Had he devoted more 
attention to the political history and used it as a clue to inter- 
pret the constitutional changes, which the statutes and official 
reports merely indicate, his narrative would be more interesting 
to the readers and of more historical value. 

A more recent contribution is William A. Shaper’s “Sectionalism 
and Representation in South Carolina,” which was awarded the 
Justin Winsor prize of the American Historical Association for 
1900.t Dr. Schaper discusses the antagonism between the up- 
country and the low-country and the long struggle for supremacy 
in the State legislature. Going back into the colonial period he 
finds the origin of the feeling in the differences iu natural resources 
and in the differences in the character of the population in the 
two sections. The English, French Huguenot, and English 
Barbadian settlers in the low country had established their 
aristocratic social and political system on a firm basis when an 
invasion of Outlanders—Germans and Scotch-Irish from the colo- 
nies to the northward—threatened to overthrow it. “The idea 
of limiting the power of numbers” which developed out of these 
circumstances had its influence on national affairs. It explains 
the attitude of the South Carolina delegates in the convention of 
1787 and shows why it was that the State became the home of 
nullification and secession. Mr. Schaper’s style is clear and his 
reasoning sound. No student of American history should neglect 
to read this book, for it helps to explain the political philosophy 
of the South in the days before the war. 





*Vol. I., No. 12. 

¢Vol. XII., Nos. 5, 6, and 7. 

tPublished in the Annual Report of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, 1900, Vol. I., 237-463. 
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There are several books on the revolutionary history of South 
Carolina, and many of them contain material relating to the 
later colonial period. Of these may be mentioned Ramsay’s 
“History of the Revoluiion of South Carolina from a British 
Province to an Independent State,” (2 vols., 1785); Drayton’s 
“Memoirs of the American Revolution,” (2 vols., 1821); General 
Moultrie’s “Memoirs,” (1802); Gibbes’ ‘Documentary History 
of the American Revolution,” (3 vols., 1853-1857), and Dr. Gar- 
den’s “Anecdotes of the Revolutionary War in America.” Mr. 
Drayton’s work is based upon the letters of his father, William 
Henry Drayton. It gives an excellent account of the struggles in 
South Carolina leading up to the Revolution, with a pardonable 
exaggeration of the importance of the Drayton family. 

The early legal history of South Carolina centers about Chief 
Justice Nicholas Trott, who was perhaps the most learned jurist 
in the American colonies. His collection of the laws of the prov- 
ince in 1736 was a work requiring an immense amount of labor. 
This was followed in 1790 by the collection of Judge Grimké and 
in 1814 by that of Judge Brevard. These works are incomplete, 
since they omit all laws that had become obsolete. They have 
been superseded by the splendid Cooper and McCord edition of 
“The Statutes at Large,” (10 vols., 1836-1841). Dr. Thomas 
Cooper, who was a professor in South Carolina College, is best 
known as an advocate of nullification. He died in 1839 just 
before the publication of the fifth volume, and the work was 
completed- by Judge D. J. McCord. The first volume, entitled 
Constitutional, in addition to the charters of 1663 and 1665, 
Locke’s Fundamental Constitutions, and the early State consti- 
tutions, contains considerable material relating to nullification. 
The second and third volumes give colonial laws; the fourth, 
later colonial and early State laws (1752-1786); the fifth and 
sixth, State laws; the seventh, eighth, and ninth, both colonial 
and State laws relating to Charleston, courts, slaves, rivers, cor- 
porations, militia, roads, bridges, az:d ferries; volume ten is an 
index to the whole collection. 

Judge O’Neall’s “Biographical Sketches of the Bench and Bar of 
South Carolina,” (2 vols., 1859), contains brief sketches of Nich- 
olas Trott, William Henry Drayton, John Rutledge, and many 
other lawyers of note during the colonial and early State periods. 
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For the ecclesiastical history the leading works are Frederick 
Dalcho’s “Historical Account of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in South Carolina, from the First Settlement of the Province to 
the War of the Revolution,” (1820); Anderson’s ‘History of the 
Church of England in the Colonies,” (3 vols., 1856); George 
Howe’s “‘History of the Presbyterian Church in South Carolina,” 
(2 vols., 1870); Furman’s “History of the Charleston Association 
of Baptist Churches,” (1811); L. H. Shuck’s “Historical Sketch 
of the First Baptist Church of Charleston,” in the Year Book for 

‘1881; Nathaniel Levin’s “Historical Sketch of the Congregation 
Beth Elohim of Charleston,” in the Year Book for 1883; Bern- 
heim’s ‘‘History of the German Settlements and of the Lutheran 
Church in North and South Carolina,” (1872); and various 
pamphlets relating to the Huguenots, published by the Huguenot 
Society of America. 

On the subject of colonial education may be mentioned Mc- 
Crady’s article on “Education in South Carolina prior to and 
during the Revolution,” published in the fourth volume of the 
coilections of the Historical Society; Colyer Meriwether’s “‘His- 
tory of Higher Education in South Carolina,” published by the 
national bureau of education (1888); and Ramage’s article on 
“Local Government and Free Schools in South Carolina,” already 
referred to. 

There are a few good local histories, such as Bishop Gregg’s 
“History of the Old Cheraws,” (1867); John Belton O’Neall’s 
“Annals of Newberry,” (1859); Chapman’s ‘‘History of Edgefield 
County,” (1897); Landrum’s “Colonial and Revolutionary His- 
tory of Upper South Carolina,” (1897); and also some material 
of a local character in Mill’s “Statistics” and in an appendix to 
Ramsay. 

The most complete bibliography of South Carolina colonial 
history yet published is that by Professor Edson L. Whitney in 
the Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 

1894. McCrady has a good critical chapter on the subject in his 
volume on the Proprietary Government. 











Andrew Johnson’s Administration 
By Burr J. Ramace, Pu. D. 


Andrew Johnson, seventeenth president of the United States, 
was inaugurated on the morning of April 15, 1865, only a few 
hours after the death of his martyred predecessor. The ceremony 
took place at the Kirkwood House, the hotel in Washington at 
which he was temporarily residing, in the presence of the Lincoln 
cabinet and a few members of Congress. The oath of office was 
administered by Chief Justice Chase. Thus quietly and under the 
shadow that had so suddenly overspread a triumphant nation, 
began a period of our history in regard to whose achievements 
men will probably always differ. 

The close of the war found the government confronted with 
several grave problems, but without a precedent to aid it in solv- 
ing them. First of all was the difficulty presented by the eleven 
seceding States of the South whose political organizations had 
gone down with the Confederacy. What was their status? Had 
they, (as some were disposed to claim), committed suicide? Or, 
reasoning from the principles of international law, was the South 
to be looked upon as conquered territory? If this view should 
prevail it was obvious that the white people of the South—then 
the political people—must be entirely at the mercy of their con- 
querors. For the war had been a civil struggle and had of course 
been followed by no treaty. The national government, more- 
over, found itself hampered by a written constitution which 
guaranteed to every State a republican form of government. It 
was also embarrassed to some extent by the absence of any 
political organization at the South with which it could deal. To 
the constitutional difficulties thus presented was added the no 
less grave social problem growing out of the emancipation of the 
slaves. What was to be done with and for this race whose home- 
less, landless condition excited universal sympathy—to say noth- 
ing of the admiration their conduct during the war had aroused. 
The future relations, moreover, between the two races in the 
South gave the goverment much concern. How were conflicts to 
be avoided? How far must the white population of the whole 
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country, North and South, endeavor to embody in its funda- 
mental law some of the results of the war. These were a few of 
the questions which met Mr. Johnson at the threshold of the 
White House. Rarely in the history of the country had the times 
so urgently called for a leader of fairness, ability, and character. 

Thrust into office by the same messenger of death that had 
prostrated the idol of his countrymen, Johnson was now in the 
fifty-seventh year of his age but unqualified, either by nature or 
experience, for the performance of the mighty tasks facing Con- 
gress and himself. His difficulties were further increased by reason 
of the lack of accord between his own political aims and theories 
and those cherished by the majority ofthe dominant party. There 
was an active democratic minority in both houses of Congress, 
but justly or unjustly it had been discredited by its attitude 
throughout the war now flickering in the socket. To the repub- 
licans, firmly intrenched in every department of the government 
save the executive—the successful North was ardently attached— 
assigning to them the honor ot having saved the union, while the 
old leaders of the South were virtually excluded from all partici- 
pation in State and national politics. In the impending duel 
between Congress and himself the president had several chances 
in his favor and of these one of the most promising was a breach 
in the ranks of the party in power,—an event that had already 
been threatened in the lifetime of Lincoln when the more radical 
and violent section of his party on several occasions vehemently 
opposed his liberal, statesmanlike policy. In such a position of 
affairs two courses lay open to Johnson: He might either head 
the radicals or form a new party of his own out of the democrats 
and the liberal wing of the republican party,—a policy Tyler had 
vainly attempted to pursue when he succeeded to the presidency 
under somewhat similar circumstances. The bolder step of con- 
structing a party out of the recalcitrant elements in the South 
does not appear to have then occurred to him. On the contrary 
he at first assailed the vanquished chiefs of the Confederacy with 
a bitterness that delighted the radicals quite as much as it 
shocked and alarmed the more sober and conservative section of 
the republican party. 

Shortly after his inauguration several delegations called upon 
the new president to ascertain his views regarding the South. 
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To one of these Johnson declared, “I know it is very easy, gentle- 
men, for anyone who is so disposed to acquire a reputation for 
clemency and mercy. But the public good imperatively requires 
a just discrimination in the exercise of those qualities. The 
American people must be taught to know and understand that 
treason is a crime..........+. It must not be regarded as a mere differ- 
ence of political opinion. It must not be excused as an unsuccess- 
ful rebellion to be overlooked and forgiven.” No small wonder, 
therefore, that those whose root and branch policy had been 
thwarted by Lincoln under the executive power exercised during 
the war now looked upon tke accession of the vice-president to 
the chief magistracy as an evidence of divine favor. “Johnson,” 
exclaimed the fiery Wade when the Committee on the Conduct of 
the War met him, “we have faith in you. By the gods, there will 
be no trouble now in running the government.” But neither 
Wade nor his faction had taken Johnsons’s measure. Indeed, the 
president had not even measured himself. The war was now 
practically over and its legacy of difficulties—not to mention the 
bitterness created by Lincoln’s assassination—was sure to result 
in the development of a policy very different from that forshad- 
owed in the third and fourth years of the struggle. Seward, 
however, early won over the president to his own broad views 
which were essentially those of Lincoln. These were adequate 
enough had there been no other problem than that of the resto- 
ration of the Southern States to their normal relations towards 
the government, but there yet remained the duty of providing for 
the emancipated blacks. Could this not be left to the States as 
Johnson desired, or must the nation itselftake the matter in hand? 
Whatever steps were to be taken much suffering could not fail to 
follow. 

Unfortunately for the Southern States the president’s volt- 
face produced the resistance among the Southern leaders which 
strengthened the hand of the radicals and made possible the ex- 
treme measures of reconstruction. It should be borne in mind, 
moreover, that those who began to distrust the overweening 
influence acquired by the clever secretary of state, were not al- 
ways actuated either by factional strife or sectional bigotry. 
Congress was jealous of its privileges, especially of its right to 
lay down the rules to be observed in re-admitting representatives 
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from the Southern States, while a few earnest men thought the 
time a favorable one for carrying into effect those ideas of human 
rights which had been developed by the debates on slavery. At 
the same time the speeches in the national legislature throughout 
Johnson’s administration rarely rise above mediocrity and there 
is an abscence of statesmanship and foresight throughout the 
entire period. Political influence had already shifted to the inex- 
perienced West. The North had sent most of its able men to the 
war, who with returning peace had gone back to their callings, 
while the South was unrepresented. Four years of warfare, 
moreover, under the guidance of a strong and popular executive 
had not been conducive to the development of ability in either 
house. The temperament and antecedents of the new president, 
moreover, were not such as to make for harmony. 

Johnson was distinctly a man of the people. Of English ex- 
traction and born at Raleigh, North Carolina, his poverty and 
environment had deprived him of early educational opportunities. 
Indeed, it is said that he was unable to read until after his mar- 
riage when his wife taught himthe alphabet. Whatever measure 
of truth may be contained in the current stories regarding his 
youthful illiteracy, Johnson as a lad was gifted with an ambition 
and force of character rarely encountered among the more shift- 
less of the Southern whites,—qualities that stood him in good 
stead not only while apprenticed to a North Carolina tailor but 
also later on, when as a young man, he removed to Greenville, 
in east Tennessee, to follow his trade under the inviting influences 
of a new country. It was here that he began to cultivate his 
mind and with such success that we soon hear of him as a mem- 
ber of the bar. Having abandoned his trade he entered politics 
as a democrat of the Andrew Jackson type, whom he made his 
model, became a leader of the workingmen, and held several im- 
portant local offices. In 1843 we find him a member of Congress. 
Afterwards he served as governor of Tennessee and was a senator 
from that State when the war broke out. Later on, when Ten- 
nessee went hesitatingly with the South, Johnson gained national 
renown by declining to relinquish his seat in the senate and was 
therefore considered the spokesman of the loyal element in the 
South—whose numbers were always exaggerated,—the brave, 
rugged champion of the Appalachian folk. In 1862 Johnson was 
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appointed military governor of Tennessee. Two years later, on 
account of his Southern origin and notwithstanding his States 
right notions, he was elected vice-president on the Lincoln ticket. 
Johnson’s naturally coarse and intemperate nature had been 
developed by a long struggle with adversity as well as by reason 
of the influence of the fierce antagonisms he had encountered on 
the stormy sea of Tennessee politics. His success in surmounting 
obstacles made him vain, egotistical, self-assertive. It was easy 
for such a man to fancy himself a second Jackson. It was no less 
easy for this opponent of slavery to share the prejudices of his 
class respecting the black man and to become in turn the slave of 
his own wild, untamed passions. The gulf, moreover, between 
himself and Jackson was broad and deep, but the early personal 
experiences of the two men, as well as their names, were strikingly 
similar. Both were born in the same commonwealth, cradled 
in obscurity, and swept across the mountains by the same 
tide of migration that robbed the older portion of the South of 
some of its most energetic spirits. Both, too, made their homes 
in Tennessee, where they entered politics and rose to the highest 
offices under the State and federal constitutions. Here, however, 
all superficial points of resemblance between the two men disap- 
pear. In habits of thought and action they were as unlike as 
two men could possibly be. Jackson was a soldier, Johnson a 
politician. Where Jackson was firm, Johnson was obstinate. In 
Jackson the Indian fighter, the hero of New Orleans, there was a 
dash, a courage, a natural leadership that bore down all opposi- 
tion and won for him the hearts as well as the votes of his follow- 
ers. These looked upon Old Hickory as part and parcel of a great 
democratic movement. Johnson, on the other hand, was largely 
the creature of a shocking calamity and could inspire neither con- 
fidence nor enthusiasm. His following was necessarily a local, 
personal one. There was nothing for him to lead. Distrusted at 
the North, he was despised at the South. In politics a democrat 
of the strict constitutional school, he was suddenly placed at the 
head of the republican administration and at a time when, if ever, 
a broad interpretation of the national authority was required. 
But it would be a grave mistake to underrate the capacity cf the 
new executive. Hehad much in hisfavor. A good, forcible speaker 
and endowed with a large fund of common sense, Johnson was 
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skilled in the art of practical politics. At some other stage of our 
country’s development, when popular feeling was less inflamed, he 
might well have gained a more commanding place among the 
presidents of the United States. But it so happens that of all our 
executives he is at once the least understood and the most cor- 
dially disliked. The country required something else than a pair 
of bellows which, in spite of a Union label, soon displayed an 
unexpected capacity for mischief. But while his faults were many 
and grave, we are not to forget that in his struggles with Con- 
gress Johnson did not a little to preserve the executive preroga- 
tive from the revolutionary onslaughts of the legislature, while 
his views have since received, in several instances, the tacit 
approval of the Supreme Court. 

The two most important domestic problems that confronted 
the government in 1865—namely, the status of the Southern 
States and the negro question—were largely the result of that 
spirit of compromise which pervaded the entire constitution. 
That instrument had been designed originally to unite, on terms 
approaching equality and fairness, two different, though not 
necessarily hostile, social and political systems. Was such a thing 
possible? After an experiment of more than three score years and 
ten, during which time the institutions of the two sections had 
been still further differentiated, the futility of such a compromise 
became apparent. It was the recognition of this truth that had 
brought on the war. The task before Johnson and Congress was 
therefore the reconstruction* not only of the Southern States, but 
of the Union itself. His initial error lay in his failure to discern 
this fact. 

It is not clear that Johnson ever shared the convictions of Con- 
gress rego~ ling reconstruction. He certainly never expressed 
opinions approaching those held by such men as Sumner, Davis, 
Wade, or Stevens, but was disposed to adopt a policy looking to 
the punishment of individuals as such rather than to the punish- 
ment of States. It is generally conceded that Seward, who 
occupies an interesting position in this administration, was 
responsible for Johnson’s changed attitude. The secretary of 





“Hunter, of Virginia, in his speech on ‘The State of the Union ”’ deliv” 
ered in the United States Senate, January 11, 1861, was the first to use 
the word in this sense. 
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state had been familiar with Lincoln’s policy of restoration,—a 
policy designed to prevent anything approaching a new form of 
sectionalism. No plan could have been more magnanimous had 
not other difficulties intervened. Shortly before his death, for 
example, Lincoln declared with great force and clearness his own 
views on the subject of the Southern problem. “We all agree,’’ 
he said, “that the seceded States, so-called, are out of their prac- 
tical relation with the Union, and that the sole object of the 
government, civil and military, in regard to those States, is to 
get them into that proper practical relation. I believe that it is 
not only possible, but, in fact, easier to do this, without deciding, 
or even considering, whether these States have ever been out of 
the Union.... Finding themselves safe at home, it would be 
utterly immaterial whether they had ever been abroad.” 

These sentiments went straight to the heart of the subject and 
were in harmony with those expressed in the joint resolutions 
passed by Congress the latter part of July, 1861, wherein it was 
declared that the war was not prosecuted in any spirit of oppres- 
sion, nor for the purpose of conquest or subjugation; that it was 
not the purpose of the government to interfere with the rights or 
established institutions of the Southern States, but to defend and 
maintain the supremacy of the constitution and all laws made in 
pursuance thereof, and “to preserve the Union with all the dignity, 
equality, and rights of the several States unimpaired,” and that 
as soon as these objects were accomplished “the war ought to 
cease.” These resolutions were carried in the house by a vote of 
117 to 2; in the senate, by a vote of 30 to 5; but as Professor 
Dunning, of Columbia University, has forcibly shown, the length 
and fierceness of the war, to say nothing of the difficulties intro- 
duced by the emancipation of the slaves, caused this position to 
be abandoned by all save the democrats. In his message of 
December 8, 1863, however, Lincoln refers to “the resumption of 
the national authority” within the States wherein “that author- 
ity has been suspended,” and in his proclamation issued at about 
the same time gave a form of oath to be taken by those who 
wished to resume their allegiance to the government. He further 
declared that “the constitutional obligation of the United States 
to guarantee to every State a republican form of government is 
explicit and full,” but he added that there must be a test oath, for 
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it would be absurd to revive a government constituted of the 
very element at war with the nation. 

Lincoln’s proclamation excepted from the amnesty extended 
certain classes, chiefly those above a certain official rank who had 
served in the army, navy, and civil service of the Confederacy, but 
provided that as soon as one-tenth of the voters under the State 
laws of 1860 should take the required oath and otherwise con- 
form to the terms offered they might reorganize their State 
governments. State governments had been organized under these 
provisions in Louisiana, Arkansas, and Virginia, while Tennessee’s 
situation was a somewhat anomalous one. Among those in the 
North who opposed the president’s views these governments were 
derisively spoken of as “ten per cent. governments;’’ in the South 
those who took the oath of allegiance were looked upon as rene- 
gades. Lincoln adhered to his plan of restoration, notwithstand- 
ing growing opposition to it. It is claimed, moreover, by 
Alexander H. Stephens, who was vice-president of the Confederate 
States, that in the conference held between himself, Lincoln, 
Seward, Hunter, and Campbell, on board a steamer in Hampton 
Roads, February 2, 1865, the president was asked what position 
the Confederate States would occupy towards the others if they 
were there to lay down their arms. Stephens claims that the 
question was directly put as to their representation in Congress.* 
Lincoln is said to have very promptly replied that his own indi- 
vidual opinion was that the seceding States would be given 
representation in Congress, but he declined to enter into any 
stipulation on the subject. His opinion seems to have been that ~ 
when resistance ceased and the national government was recog- 
nized, the States would be immediately restored to their former 
relations towards the Union. According to Stephens this was a 
form of expression repeatedly used by the president during the 
conference, whenever he spoke of the restoration of the Union. 
The actions of Seward, Graut, Sherman, and others tends to 
prove that Stephens correctly reports Lincoln’s views. General 
Sherman says, moreover, that he had Lincoln’s ideas in view 
when he made his famous agreement with General Johnston near 
Durham’s Station, North Carolina, April 16,1865. But President 
Johnson repudiated the liberal terms offered by Sherman, and 





*Stephens’ “War Between the States,” Vol. II., 612. 
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eight days afterwards Johnston, now in command of the bulk of 
the Confederate forces, surrendered on the same terms Lee had 
accepted from Grant. On May 10 the president issued a procla- 
mation declaring that armed resistance to the government was 
at an end, and on May 22 the Southern ports, which had been 
blockaded the greater part of the war, were declared to be open 
to the commerce of the world. 

In view of the distressing circumstances under which he suc- 
ceeded to the presidency and the grave issues before the country, 
Johnson would have been wise had he called an extra session of 
Congress, which had adjourned March 3 to meet again at the 
regular time the following December; but instead of doing so he 
relied on his own counsel and that of the Lincoln cabinet, which 
he retained. It was composed of William H. Seward, of New 
York, Secretary of State; Hugh McCulloch, of Indiana, Secretary 
of the Treasury; Gideon Welles, of Connecticut, Secretary of the 
Navy; James Harlan, of Iowa, Secretary of the Interior; James 
Speed, of Kentucky, Attorney-General, and William Dennison, of 
Ohio, Postmaster-General. Factional dissessions brought about 
some subsequent changes in the cabinet, but these were the men 
on whom Johnson at first mainly relied and especially on Seward. 

On May 29 Johnson began in earnest the work of restoration 
by proclaiming a general pardon, with certain designated classes 
excepted, to all who had taken part in the secession movement, 
provided they took the test oath. On the same day he appointed 
William W. Holden provisional governor of North Carolina. 
Acting under the directions of the president Holden summoned a 
convention which adopted a constitution embodying some of the 
results of the war. A legislature was soon afterwards chosen, 
and representatives to Congress elected. Within the next fort- 
night six other States were restored to the Union in a similar 
manner. William L. Sharkey was appointed provisional governor 
of Mississippi; Andrew J. Hamilton was given a similar position 
in Texas, while James Johnson, Lewis E. Parsons, Benjamin F. 
Perry and William E. Marvin were appointed provisional gov- 
ernors of Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, and Florida, respec- 
tively. Johnson recognized in Virginia the Pierpont government, 
organized during the war under the Lincoln plan. The govern- 
ments that were already established under Federal supervision in 
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Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee were continued. But the 
rapid development of the president’s policy aroused increased 
opposition, especially after reports of turmoil in the South, 
garrisoned by Federal soldiers, began to find their way to the 
North. 

Meanwhile, on the fall of Richmond, Davis and his cabinet had 
fled south. For the apprehension of the former a reward of 
$100,000 was offered, and on May 10, 1865, he was arrested in 
Georgia; but after an imprisonment of two years was released on 
bail. He was never tried. His treatment while in prison did 
much to embitter the Southern people. The masses of the South- 
ern people, in spite of the violent deeds of lawless bands of ruffians, 
accepted in good faith the results of the war and were counseled 
by their leaders to work for the upbuilding of their ruined section. 
In this work no one took a nobler part than Lee. On June 11, 
1865, he was made president of Washington College—now called 
Washington and Lee University. A wealthy man before the war, 
his estate at Arlington, across the Potomac from Washington, 
had been confiscated by the Federal authorities; but some years 
after the war the government, in conformity with a decision of 
the Supreme Court, reimbursed the Lee heirs. 

Meanwhile, Paine, alias Powell, who attempted to murder 
Seward at the time Lincoln was slain, was captured in Washing- 
ton at the residence of a Mrs. Surratt. The latter was also 
arrested. A few days later Booth, the murderer of Lincoln, was 
surrounded in a barn near Port Royal, Virginia, and on refusing 
to give himself up was shot while taking aim at one of his pur- 
suers. The four persons who were accused of having conspired 
with Booth, namely, Paine, Harold, Atzerott, and Mrs. Surratt, 
were tried, found guilty, and early in July, 1865, were executed. 
Much popular sympathy was manifested for the latter, regarding 
whose guilt there has always been more or less doubt. During 
the excitement caused by the conspiracy efforts were made to 
implicate the Southern leaders and the Roman Catholic Church, 
but they were soon abandoned. The remains of Lincoln were 
carried to his old home in Springfield, Illinois, and laid to rest 
there. 

At Andersonville, Georgia, September 20, 1865, the graves of 
12,000 Union soldiers were marked. No feature of the entire war 
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had aroused deeper resentment in the North than the treatment 
received by the Union prisoners at this place. A fortnight after 
the marking of the graves at Andersonville, Wirz, the keeper of 
the prison, was tried and executed for his brutality. Meanwhile, 
by December 18, Seward was able to announce officially that the 
thirteenth amendment to the constitution, abolishing slavery and 
involuntary servitude, had been ratified. The president’s procla- 
mation during the war had not applied to all parts of the Union, 
but now by the supreme law of the land slavery was no longer 
possible in any part of the United States. The negro was now a 
free man. Would the rights of citizenship be accorded him? At 
this time he could vote in but few of the Northern States. 


[To BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT NUMBER. | 














Colonel John Hinton 


By Mary Hrmumurp HInTon 


The subject of this sketch was an American: so is the writer, 
dwelling in the “land of the free’”’—a land so free that we are not 
even burdened with the custom of cherishing the records of our 
ancestors, as are our cousins over the sea. When called upon to 
write of some person who flourished in the Colonial period or at 
the time of the Revolution, the American girl does not appear to 
advantage unless her subject is an eminent one. Yet many 
excuses may she rightly claim; for, though people have now 
awakened to an appreciation of our noble Revolutionary history, 
and we are striving to collect and preserve the same, in many 
cases we are helpless. The following is some account of an early 
pioneer who lived not many miles from the present capital of 
North Carolina. 

Colonel John Hinton, of the parish of St. Margaret, county of 
Wake, province of North Carolina, was a Revolutionary soldier 
and statesman, whose military career began in the internal 
troubles of North Carolina, 1768-1771. Many years of his life 
were devoted to the service of his country and State. Frequently 
his name appears in the public archives and high praise is there 
accorded him. He was the son of John Hinton, of Chowan pre- 
cinct, who died about the year 1732. The part of Chowan in 
which he lived is now Gates county. Tradition claims that John 
Hinton, the younger, was born in London, though it is now 
believed that he was a native of Chowan precinct, born at the 
Hinton homestead. 

It is generally accepted that the Hinton family came from Lon- 
don, though genealogists have not traced it further back than the 
settler inChowan. There was a John Hinton who came toJames- 
town in 1623; while a descendant of Sir Thomas Hinton, of 
Chilton Foliot, England, married into the Greaves family of 
Virginia. Between these, however, and the North Carolina Hin- 
tons there is no known connection. In Burke’s General Armory 
of Great Britain are described the coats-of-arms of no less than 
twelve families of Hinton. The name was sometimes written 
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Hynton. In a work by Lawrence Archer, entitled Monumental 
Inscriptions of the British West Indies, is an illustration of the 
arms on the tomb of a member of the Hinton family of London, 
from which the North Carolina family is descended, and these 
arms exactly correspond with what are said to be those borne by 
the founder of the family in Chowan precinct. 

John Hinton, the elder, of Chowan, had four sons and seven 
daughters, as follows: John, Hardy, William, Malachi, Rachel, 
Mary, Sarah, Nancy, Charity, Rose, and Judith. About 1750, 
John Hinton, the younger, removed to what was then Johnston 
county. Later, when Wake was erecied, his lands fell within the 
boundaries of the new county. In 1768, when Governor Tryon 
held a consultation at Hillsborough toconsider what steps should 
be taken to circumvent the movements of the Regulators, John 
Hinton, then a Major of provincial troops in the county of John- 
ston, was one of the gentlemen who attended the conference. 
When Wake county was erected by act of assembly in 1770 (act 
not to take effect till 1771), Major Hinton became colonel of the 
colonial forces in the new county. When Governor Tryon raised 
the forces of the province in 1771 to march against the Regula- 
tors, there was much disaffection in Colonel Hinton’s county, yet 
the Colonel himself was a firm friend of the government and 
finally succeeded in raising his quota. Tryon’s military journal 
shows that Colonel Hinton and his men participated in all of the 
duties incident to the campaign, the colonel on one or more 
occasion acting as president of courts martial for the trial of 
delinquent soldiers in the army of which his detachment formed a 
part. He personally participated in the battle of Alamance, May 
16, 1771, and his bravery on the occasion was afterwards 
referred to by Governor Caswell in a message to the legislature 
during the Revolution. 

Colonel Hinton selected as a site for his new home in the wilder- 
ness a piece of land six miles east of the present town of Raleigh. 
Here, near the banks of the Neuse, he built a log cabin. The 
entrance was in the upper portion of the dwelling, and was 
reached by means of a ladder, as was the case in many of the 
habitations of the early settlers. He had Indians for neighbors 
and wild beasts for nocturnal visitors. Of robust constitution, 
and possessing great bravery, he was capable of wielding the axe 
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and paving the way for the more timid and indolent. Stories of 
his encounters with ferocious animals are still related. Upon one 
occasion, he sauntered forth with his gun and two dogs for a 
hunt. Weary and footsore, he sat down by a tree to rest and 
soon fell asleep. In the meanwhile his dogs had a desperate 
struggle for their lives, and for the protection of their master, 
with a panther. He was awakened by the fray and escaped 
uninjured. On another occasion he discovered a panther’s lair 
among some large rocks. Two cunning little cubs were snoozing 
peacefully away, ignorant of the close proximity of an intruder 
Struck with their beauty, he resolved to carry them home for 
domestication. Taking both in his arms, he had proceeded but a 
short distance when their mother, finding her babies gone, started 
after him with great fury. Seeing her in pursuit, Hinton put 
down one of the cubs, which she carried back to its den and then 
returned to renew the chase. Just as the hunter gained the top 
of his ladder the mother of his captive again came in sight, but 
too late. She was shot, and the cub he succeeded in taming. 

Colonel Hinton took up many thousands of acres of land by 
grant from Earl Granville. Grants were given for various tracts 
at different times. They followed the course of Neuse river, begin- 
ning some distance above Milburnie and extending far into Johr.- 
ston county, a distance of many miles. In some places “he 
property ran four miles both to the east and west of the river. 
One tract which is known as “The River Plantation,” taken in 
grant by him, is yet owned by a descendant of the name. There 
is no deed in existence for this piece of land, the direct line of 
inheritance being sufficient. The Hintons, Hunters, and Lanes 
originally owned most of the county of Wake. The two families 
last named were allied with the Hintons by marriage. 

As civilization advanced, Colonel Hinton erected a residence, 
considered handsome in those primitive days—a type of colonial 
architecture—near his old log cabin. It was a frame building, 
and the bricks used in the foundation and chimneys were of a 
curious design—perfectly square. This house long since 

—“Has gone to decay, 

And a quiet now reigns all around.” 
Only a heap of brick remains to mark the spot where it stood. 
Many old homes built by Colonel Hinton’s sons and their children 
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in Wake county are still in a fairly good state of preservation. 
Conspicuous among these are ‘“The Oaks” and “Clay-Hill-on-the- 
Neuse.” The latter, the home of Major John Hinton, Jr., (son of 
Colonel Hinton), was broken into both by the tories during the 
Revolution and the Federal troops during the War between the 
States. A secret drawer in a desk was found and robbed of its 
treasure in each case. 

Colonel Hinton was among the first to offer his services to his 
country when the British yoke could no longer be borne. He was 
a delegate from Wake county when the Provincial Congress of 
North Carolina met at Hillsborough in August, 1775. There 
preparations began for the conflict which was brewing. On the 
9th of September, the assembly appointed officers for the minute 
men in the various counties. For Wake county the following 
officers were selected: John Hinton, colonel; Theophilus Hunter, 
lieutenant-colonel; John Hinton, Jr., first major; Thomas Hines, 
second major. Colonel Hinton also represented Wake county in 
the Provincial Congress at Halifax in April, 1776, and was elected 
a member of the Committee of Safety for the Hillsborough dis- 
trict, of which Wake county was a part. 

On the 27th of February, 1776, was fought the Battle of Moore’s 
Creek Bridge, after a brilliant campaign of about one month’s 
duration. This fight saved the Southern colonies. Some two or 
three thousand loyalists, under the experienced leadership of 
General McDonald, were that day completely defeated, and many 
taken prisoners, on their way to join the British fleet at the 
mouth of the Cape Fear river. Colonel Hinton took an active 
part in this engagement; and his body-servant, old Uncle Brisco, 
accompanied him through the campaign. This ancient family 
favorite lived as late as the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Nothing pleased the old darkey so much as for others to listen to 
his stories of the time when “me and marster was in de war.” 
His description of this particular battle was both graphic and 
amusing. After Colonel Hinton’s death, this old servant came 
into the possession of his youngest son, David Hinton. He had 
the honor of driving the first carriage ever brought into Wake 
county, as well as of hitching a horse to the last “gig” driven 
within its boundaries. The first time he drove his carriage to the 
front door, his “‘mistis,” a stately dame, was greatly shocked to 
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find the interior of the vehicle filled with fodder! ‘Where do you 
expect me to sit, Brisco?” she exclaimed. “Up here wid me, 
mistis,’’ was the confident reply. 

Colonel Hinton lived but a short while to enjoy the liberty he 
had fought for and aided in winning for the States. He passed 
away in the spring of 1784. His remains were interred near his 
home in the family burying-ground. He married Grizelle Kim- 
brough, who was born about 1720. Eight children survived him, 
viz.: 

1. John Hinton, Jr., a major in the Revolution and a represent- 
ative from Wake county in the legislature both during and after 
the war. He married Ferebee Smith, daughter of the founder of 
Smithfield in Johnston county, and lived at “Clay-I’ 1-on-the- 
Neuse.” Some of his descendants, bearing the name, removed to 
Georgia. Both Major Hinton and his wife are buried at “Clay 
Hill.” 

2. James Hinton, also a Revolutionary officer in active service, 
who married Delilah Hunter, daughter of Colonel Theophilus 
Hunter, of ‘“Hunter’s Lodge,” in Wake county. 

3. Sarah Hinton, who married Needham Bryan, Jr., of Johnston 
county. 

«. Mary Hinton, who married Colonel Joel Lane, of “Blooms- 
bury,” in Wake county, on whose old plantation stands the 
present city of Raleigh. 

5. Alice Hinton, who married Captain John James, an officer in 
the North Carolina Continental Line. One of the children of this 
marriage was Hinton James, the first graduate of the University 
of North Carolina. 

6. Elizabeth Hinton, who married Thomas James. 

7. Kimbrough Hinton, who was married, but the name of 
whose wife is not known. His home was called “‘The Red House.” 
Most of his descendants removed west. 

8. David Hinton, of “The Oaks,’”” who married Jane Lewis, 
daughter of Major Howell Lewis, of “Elmwood,” in Granville 
county. The only son of this marriage was Major Charles Lewis 
Hinton, for fifteen years State Treasurer of North Carolina. 

All of the above children are mentioned in Colonel Hinton’s 
will, though his two youngest sons were minors at the time he 
made it. From this large family have sprung many descendants, 
but few of whom bear the surname of their brave ancestor. 
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Though a striking figure in Wake county’s early history, and 
the commander of her military forces in the first part of the War 
for Independence, little is known of Colonel Hinton at the present 
time among the generality of people, even in the section which he 
aided in building up. To preserve, in some measure, the record of 
his services is the object of this sketch; for, as has been said by a 
worthy North Carolinian: “If history immortalizes those who, 
with the cannon and the bayonet, through blood and carnage, 
establish a dynasty or found a state, surely something more than 
mere oblivion is due those who, forsaking all that is attractive to 
the civilized mind, lead a colony and plant it successfully, in har- 
mony and peace, amid the dangers of the wilderness and under 
the war-whoop of the savage.” 
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THe Leoparp’s Spots. By Thomas Dixon, Jr. New York: Doubleday’ 
Page & Co., 1902,—xiv., 465. 

Mr. Dixon has given himself the task of writing a story about 
the negro which should be in a sense a final study of the “negro 
problem.” He begins with Appomattox, taking the reader at 
once into the midst of the devastation wrought by the overthrow 
of slavery. He masses a number of incidents in the period which 
saw the vagaries of Reconstruction in the South. With the 
recovery of the government by the whites of the South he is con- 
tent to drop the story for a while. When he takes it up again it 
is that period of North Carolina history—for the scene is laid in 
North Carolina—in which the State government, through a com- 
bination of populists and republicans, has again been taken out 
of the hands of the regular democrats. Here again appears polit- 
ical conflict. Here again there is great unrest, till finally the 
democrats rise in mere animal strength and take the reins of 
government into theirown hands. Then all trouble disappears, 
the hero and heroine marry, and “they live happily ever after- 
wards,” 

Mr. Dixon’s style may be pronounced the strenuous common- 
place. It is not far from what may be expected from one who 
began life as a sensational politician, then shifted into an actor, 
then appeared as a sensational preacher in New York, then took 
up the burden of serving the public as a sensational lecturer, and 
now finally appears as a novelist. Here are seen the same dram- 
atic qualities which have been the striking feature of his service 
in these other lines. Here, too, is wanting that serious sense of 
mission which is the bottom of a true artist’s outfit, a want 
which is indicated, perhaps, in the novelist’s previous lack of 
steadiness in his various callings. The story moves on ia a 
striking way without leaving the impression of perfection. 
Neither the hero nor the heroine, both of whom are set for the 
truly enlightened and broad-minded standard, seem to attain to 
what the reader feels ought to be reached by them. Mr. Dixon’s 
art is, therefore, raw, in a certain sense wooden, but strong. It 
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is, however, enlivened by an appreciation of humor and now and 
then by a pathetic touch which seem to point out a way for a 
more successful career than is foreshadowed in the field of social 
studies. 

But it is when we come to consider Mr. Dixon in his relation to 
his problem that the reviewer finds most to criticize in him. The 
answer given in the book to the oft-repeated question, “What 
shali we do with the negro?” is plainly this: Remove him, or kill 
him, or unite with him in producing a race of mulattoes. This 
answer is unsatisfactory to most Southerners. Remove the 
negro they cannot, kill him they may not, and intermarry with 
him they will not. The idea of the author is that the negro has 
absolutely no place in American life. To educate him will only 
make the problem more serious, for then he will be the more 
able to insist on absorption. To train him into a more capable 
industrial agent will lead to the same end, for it will give him 
more power as a social force by which he will drive his bargain 
of social equality. Before this idea of the imminence of social 
equality if the negro remains here, all our sentiments of humanity 
and justice are to fall down, To guard against such a contin- 
gency, which at best must be some centuries in the future, we are 
to saddle ourselves with a great wrong to seven millions of 
people, to violate the fundamental principles of the constitution 
which guarantee the negro the right to remain here if he wants 
to do so, to incur a debt which will bankrupt the nation, to 
deprive the South of a laboring population which at the best 
cannot be replaced in a generation, and to stand condemned in the 
face of every liberal notion of the progressive men of the world 
and of our own Declaration of Independence as well. It needs no 
student of Southern people to say that they are not ready to 
adopt Mr. Dixon’s remedy. It needs but little knowledge of the 
evolution of society to see that the remedy is an unscientific and 
impossible piece of social quackery. Moreover, it has a certain 
unchristian tone which seems singularly out of place in the mouth 
of a minister. Compare with this characteristic the following 
sentence from Booker T. Washington’s book, “Up from Slavery” 
(p. 165): “It is now long ago that I learned this lesson from 
General Armstrong, and resolved that I would permit no man, no 
matter what his color might be, to narrow and degrade my soul 
by making me hate him.” 
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Tue Lecat ProcepurE oF Cicero’s Time. By A. H. J.Greenidge, M.A. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1901,—599 pp. 

Those who were already acquainted with Mr. Greenidge’s treat- 
ment of the subject ‘“Infamia in Roman Law,” had every reason 
to expect from this later book a thorough, systematic, and schol- 
arly handling of the material at hand for discussing and clarifying 
the obscure questions arising in the study of Cicero’s speeches 
delivered before the different courts at Rome. Nor have they been 
disappointed unless perchance they have demanded of the author 
that he perform the miracle of removing all the intricacies of 
vocabulary and terminology peculiar to law in all countries. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, according as the point of view is 
that of the lawyer or the layman, in Roman as in English law, a 
legal term for a law or a process remained long after the content 
had so changed as to be understood only by the historical 
student. To trace the development of the more important of these 
p-ocesses in both civil and criminal law is the avowed purpose 
of the present volume. It is but natural that the text of Cicero 
should bechosen as the basis for the study, but just as the author 
has been compelled to use the entire volume of Latin literature in 
preparing the book, so it will prove a great help to the student of 
Roman law in any period. 

As his title page indicates, Mr. Greenidge has concerned himself 
chiefly with questions of procedure, but fortunately he has not 
been able so to separate process from law as altogether to neg- 
lect the latter. The work then is a treatise on Roman civil and 
criminal procedure illustrated chiefly from the writings of Cicero, 
but also from many other sources. The introductory chapter 
sketches the development of procedure from the earliest religious 
and military law through the period of its secularization in the 
early republic to the more rational forms of Cicero’s time. To 
fill this outline is the work of the volume as a whole. In pursu- 
ance of this task, the subject has been divided into two books 
treating of civil and criminal procedure. 

Book I. differentiates the magistratus from the iudex and the 
ius of the former from the iudicium of the latter; points out the 
pretor as the peculiarly judicial officer of the city-state; develops 
his powers at Rome and, after the division of his office, those of 
his colleague, the pretor peregrinus ; discusses the judicial rela- 
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tions of the municipal states of Italy and of the provinces with 
the mother-city; and finally treats the actio itself. In the treat- 
ment of the actio the following points are considered: the sum- 
mons; the proceedings in iure, by which the iudex is instructed 
and the appropriate iudicium established; and the formula or 
developed legis actio. The actiones in rem, in personam and 
peenales are differentiated; the interdict is defined and classified 
and the obligations and methods of defence are pointed out. 
Representation by counsel, unknown originally but originating 
out of deference to the aged or infirm, is traced to the appointed 
cognitor or the more informal procurator or agent. The influence 
upon the case of confessio, or plea of guilty, is accurately defined. 
Finally the executions of court sentences are investigated. 

In the same manner, Book II. deals with questions of procedure 
in the criminal courts of the questor parricidii, the triumviri 
capitales and the tribuni. Potentially the consuls and the pretors 
might also preside over the criminal courts, but in fact the consul 
was represented by the questor and the pretor came to exercise 
his right only when the questio perpetua had imposed upon the 
criminal many of the processes of the civil court. 

Fifty pages of important notes were added while the book was 
in press. Two indexes, one of subjects another of passages from 
Cicero, add largely to its value as a work of reference and the 
author avows this to be the aim of the book. By way of sugges- 
tion the reviewer would have welcomed an extension of the notes 
on at least one of Cicero’s speeches so as to make somewhat 
clearer the conduct of the case from the first indictment to the 
execution of the sentence. This has been done in part in Appen- 
dix II. 

A later work by the same author, written for the Macmillan 
Hand-book series, has increased the debt which students of Roman 
customs owe to Mr.Greenidge. The volume, “Roman Public Life,” 
Macmillan, 1901, has a place all its own among English books on 
the subject. But it deserves more adequate notice than can be 
given it at this time. W. F. Gru. 
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Curistus Victor: A StuDENT’s REVERIE. By Henry Nehemiah Dodge. 
Third Edition. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1902,—ix., 186 pp. 

A poem 186 pages in length is not apt to appeal to the average 
reader, especially when the poem is a meditative, didactic poem 
on some of the deeper problems of man’s spiritual nature. One 
who seriously sets about the reading of Christus Victor, however, 
will be gratified to find that the author is a man of a large and 
comprehensive view of things, who has thought and felt dee ly 
about God, Christ, and Immortality. He has attempted to enter 
the field which Milton and Tennyson have occupied; there is the 
same splendid audacity in singing of the ways of God and hopes 
of men. The theme is a large one, luminously treated, and now 
and then in contrast with the argumentative and didactic pas- 
sages, there are lyrics of beauty and melody—lyrics that throb 
with the passionate heart of the poet. 

I cannot give a better idea of the whole poem than by quoting 
the words of the Argument: 

“In an old New England farm house a student sits in medita- 
tion; a fierce storm raging without, his lamp and fire dimly 
burning within, his closed book before him, and the skeleton 
which he has been studying beside him. Falling into a train of 
reflection upon the human form, he is lead to think of the unde- 
veloped powers and the future life of that being whose frame has 
long engrossed his study. After various meditations upon the 
immortal life into which, as in a vision, he sees an endless flood of 
souls rising from the earth, his mind is filled with questioning 
thoughts as to the final destiny of mankind, feeling that an all- 
wise God whose nature is love, must have designed the human 
race which He created for happiness and holiness at last. 

“The writer’s treatment of his subject is but fragmentary, as 
indeed befits so vast a theme; so vast that it will not suffer itself 
to be cramped within the formalities of an orderly arrangement, 
but rather, like drifting fragments of a wondrous vision, kindles 
the imagination with faint, disjointed glimpses of the mighty, 
which may not yet be grasped in the fulness of its majesty. 

“Like the musician haunted by some sweet, elusive melody, now 
leading, now driving him from key to key, from stop to stop of 
his instrument, the writer seeks through diverse forms of rhythm 
and measure some expression for the unutterable joy of the divine 
harmony that has stirred his soul.” Epwin Mius. 
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SHAKSPERE’s PLots: A Stupy is Dramatic ConsTRUCTION. By William 
H. Fleming. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1902,—vii., 467. 

There seems to be no end to the books written on Shakspere. 
During the past few months have appeared in quick succession 
Sherman’s “What is Shakspere,” Lounsbury’s “Shakspere as a 
Dramatic Artist,” Schelling’s “English Chronicle-History Play,” 
and the book now under review. They show, if nothing else, an 
abiding interest in the myriad-minded dramatist—an interest 
that is felt in school and college, as well as in the larger reading 
public outside. One must be an unusually fine scholar and critic 
to hope to make any decided contribution to the knowledge or 
interpretation of Shakspere, such, for instance, as that made by 
Mr. Sidney Lee in his “Life of Shakspere.”’ 

Evidently Mr. Fleming is neither a good critic nor a first-rate 
scholar; his book is a decided disappointment to one who may 
expect an illuminating treatment of a very important subject. 
The author insists rightly that too little attention is given to the 
study of Shakspere’s plays as complete and perfect works of 
dramatic art; too much to the study of them as “a series of dis- 
jointed, fragmentary Scenes and Acts having no organic connec- 
tion.” He is right in making a plea for the intelligent study of 
the plot as distinguished from the characters. Following the 
example of Aristotle, he finds these five elements in every play— 
Introduction, Growth, Climax, Fall, Catastrophe. “Plot,” he 
says, “is the modus operandi by which the artist out of a chaos 
of characters, actions, passions, evolves order. This order is not 
that of mechanical regularity. It is far deeper and more vital. 
It is that of a living organism.” In the introductory chapters, 
along with much that is the commonplace of dramatic criticism, 
he makes some valuable suggestions as to the study of the plays 
from the standpoint of plot. 

It is when he comes to put his theories into practice that he is 
disappointing. He makes very careful studies of Macbeth, The 
Merchant of Venice, Julius Cesar, Twelfth Night, and Othello. 
After one reads his discussion of these plays he feels that after all 
there has been a good deal of talk for so little result—it amounts 
to a telling of the story with many remarks by-the-way that any 
tyro might make. The style is bad—very much like that of 
Newell Dwight Hillis—Emerson’s loose and epigrammatic style 
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without Emerson’s genius to redeem the faults. The author uses 
comparisons and figures of speech when really none are needed 
for a man who is not totally devoid of sense; he quotes from 
everybody that ever wrote, and by his foot-notes never leaves 
any chance for the reader to display his knowledge of the most 
familiar quotations. The book abounds with sentences like these: 
“The highest product of creation is man;’’ “The word Art is 
derived from the Latin ars;” “A man when well fed and vigorous 
is in a plus condition.” Epwin Mims. 





THe TRvESrory oF CaprainJoHNSmiTH. By Katharine Pearson Woods. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1901,—xvi., 382 pp. 

Miss Wood has given herself the task of writing an instructive 
and readable account of that first practical American of the 
English stock who foresaw the real problems of America and had 
ability to solve them. Much has been written about the career 
of this remarkable man, and there are points in it which the 
present author can hardly be said to have presented satisfactorily 
to students of history. For example, the eternal Pocahontas 
incident, about which there is so much doubt that it will ever be 
an unsettled, and therefore, an unproved, question is presented 
from the side of the apologists: not in a didactic way, however, 
but as a matter of course. The purpose of the author is not to 
“discuss” Smith, but to narrate the events of his life. There are, 
without doubt, a great many people who care nothing for the 
problems of the scholar. They want a clear story which shall 
instruct and entertain. They constitute the mass of readers in 
the world. It is to please them that the largest number of books 
are written. They are not an unnatural and not an undesirable 
factor in life. They usually have sound taste, although they do 
not strain at academic accuracy. To this large class of average 
readers Miss Wood’s book recommends itself as fresh, entertain- 
ing, and adequate. It sets out the life of her hero with an 
attractive loyalty and with something of the same spirit of 
romance which filled him and a thousand other adventures of his 
time. It follows him through various adventures patiently and 
with a sustained sympathy. It shows that the author is quick- 
ened by a full appreciation of the delightful forest-spirit which 
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never appeared more bewitchingly than in the primitive woods 
of Virginia, as we may well see in the pages of Colonel Byrd and 
of many another writer. The publishers have done a good part 
by the book. They have used good paper, good type, and 
furnished the volume with some very helpful illustrations and 
maps. They did not, however, include an index; and that is a 
defect which even the average reader must find very serious. 





A TREATISE ON INTERNATIONAL Pusiic Law. By Hannis Taylor, LL.D. 
Chicago: Callaghan & Co., 1901,—Ixxvi., 912 pp. 

This volume is a part of the author’s larger plan to write in a 
series a full treatise on Public Law. The work which he pub- 
lished in two large volumes a few years ago on the English 
Constitution may be considered a part of this series. Another 
part is the book under review. A still further part is announced 
to follow on International Private Law. This admirable scheme 
is well worthy of the many years of effort which the author has 
given, and proposes to give, to its execution. 

It has been sixty-six years since Henry Wheaton published his 
“Elements of Internaticiual Law” and thirty-six years since R. H. 
Dana, Jr., published his judicial and learned notes on the same. 
The latter scholar had collected materials for a fuller and inde- 
pendent treatise on the same subject when he was removed from 
the scene of his labors by an untimely death. His task has 
remained uncompleted ever since. In the meantime there has 
been much going on in the realm of International Law. Not to 
speak of a steady development which has proceeded out of the 
general liberalizing progress of legal ideas there have been a num- 
ber of great international conferences, as those of Geneva in 1864 
and of the Hague in 1899, as well as several instances of inter- 
national arbitration, as the Alabama Award of 1872, the Behring 
Sea case of 1893, and the Delagoa Bay case of 1875. All this has 
given an opportunity and an obligation to the student, an oppor- 
tunity and an obligation to which Mr. Taylor has turned an 
attentive ear. The result is this large book in traditional law- 
book calf. 

In performing his task it has been the fortune of the author to 
give to the world a clear and logically complete statement of the 
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elements of his subject. He has employed the historical method, 
which for a science so entirely dependent on precedent as Inter- 
national Law seems, now that we have begun to use it, really to 
be the only method. Following some of the recent shorter text- 
books on the subject he rejects the older classification, which was 
in reference to the origin, rather than to the logical nature, of the 
legal principles involved. Thus he has presented, after the neces- 
sary introductory matter on the history, nature, and sources of 
International Law, a study of the rights and duties of a State in 
regard to a state of peace, in regard to a state of war, and in 
regard to neutrals. Each of these headings is arranged in a 
“Part,” and each “Part”’ is subdivided into a number of clear 
chapters. The treatment is full and the style is characterized by 
a pleasant directness. The tone is scholarly. The book will be 
found as useful to the general student of institutions as to the 
trained lawyer. It is not too much to say that it will long be 
cited as an indispensable source of knowledge. The subordinate 
aids to book-making, as a carefully wrought out table of con- 
tents, an elaborate index, and a complete bibliography, are all 
that could be desired. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Through the kindness of Professor Benjamin Sledd the editor is 
able to print the following sketch of a new poet whose work was 
noticed in the last issue of the QUARTERLY: 

“John Charles McNeill was born July 26, 1874, at Riverton, 
Scotland county, North Carolina. The name of his native county 
is significant. Its population has remained, since the disaster at 
Culloden to the present day, almost unmixed Scotch, and Mr. 
McNeill is sprung from sturdy Highland stock. 

“His early years were spent on his father’s plantation, where be 
had opportunity to gratify his natural taste for reading. In 
1894 he entered Wake Forest College as a freshman, took rank 
from the start as a promising student of literature, and in 1898 
was graduated as valedictorian (highest honor) of his class. He 
attended college another year as a graduate student and tutor, 
and took the Master’s degree in 1899. He then went into the 
practice of law at Lumberton, N.C., but abandoned his profession 
one year to teach English literature in Georgia. During the first 
months of the new century he began contributing poetry to The 
Century Magazine, The Youth’s Companion, and other Northern 
periodicals.” 


“Western Maryland in the Revolution,” by Dr. Bernard C. 
Steiner, appears as number one, series xx., (57 pp.), of the Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in History and Political Science (Jan- 
uary, 1902). This monograph is done with the well-known 
patience which has characterized all of Dr Steiner’s former works. 
It deals with an important phase of American history. Its one 
defect is the lack of a division into chapters. 


Mr. C. E. Merriam, Jr.,in the March, 1902, issue of The Political 
Science Quarterly, discusses ‘The Political Theories of Jefferson.” 
The conclusion is that Jefferson made no great contribution to 
the development of political theory, since all his views were but 
the common property of the men of his time. His strength was 
in practical politics. He had genius for organizing: he could state 
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views in a popular way: he had confidence in the people: he could 
win the confidence of the people: and he represented the plain 
spirit of the times. 


A companion article to that just mentioned is “The Political 
Theory of Calhoun,” by the same author and published in the 
March, 1902, issue of The American Journal of Sociology (Chi- 
cago). As a political theorist Calhoun is ranked far above 
Jefferson. He not only anticipated the later development of some 
important features of political theory, but he constructed a 
strong system of theory to support his position, which it has not 
been easy to overthrow on the grounds of theory simply. 


A recent notable article of interest to the readers of the Quar- 
TERLY is Mr. E. C. Branson’s “The Real Southern Question,” in 
the March, 1902, issue of The World’s Work. According to the 
writer ‘The Real Southern Question’”’ is involved in the education 
in the right way of the mass of white people in rural districts of 
the South. 


A still more notable article on the same question is one by Mr. 
Walter H. Page on Booker T. Washington in the April issue of 
Everybody's Magazine. It is not only a just and readable esti- 
mate of one of the greatest men who has lived in the South, but 
it is a thoughtful glance into the ever-abiding negro problem. Its 
tone may be understood by the following true estimate of the 
influence of slavery: “I found myself [at Tuskegee] in front of this 
extraordinary mass of faces, thinking not of them, but of that 
long and unhappy chapter in our country’s history which fol- 
lowed the one great structural mistake of the Fathers of the 
Republic, thinking of the one continuous great problem that 
generations of statesmen had wrangled over, and a million men 
fought about, and that had so dwarfed the mass of English men 
in the Southern States as to hold them back a hundred years 
behind their fellows in every other part of the world.” This is 
not a pleasant thought, but is it not a true one? 


The March, 1902, issue of The Publications of the Southern 
History Association contains a “Report of the Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association;” “The Journal of Charles Porterfield ;” 
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“Southern Political Views—1865,” by John H. Reagan; “‘Bibliog- 
raphy of South Carolina Women Writers,” by A. S. Salley, Jr.; 
“Bi-Centenary of the French Settlements of the Southwest;” and 
“An Early Decision on Imperialism,” by D. Y. Thomas. 


The most interesting articles in the April, 1902, issue of the 
valuable Virginia Magazine of History and Biography are “‘The 
Germans of the Valley,” by J. W. Wayland; “Virginia Legislative 
Documents—1774;” “The John Brown Letters;” and “A History 
of Henry County during the Eighteenth Century.” 


Mr. D. C. Mangum, of Durham, N. C., has prepared an Histor- 
ical Compendium and County Gazetteer of North Carolina (Rand 
& McNally Co.). It is comprehensive and will be found to be 
very valuable for popular use. 


The Division of Bibliography of the Library of Congress has 
just issued a valuable and complete “List of Books Relating to 
Trusts,” prepared by Mr. A. P. C. Griffen, chief of the division. 











